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CHAPTER VI. patience,” he added, “and listen to the whole 
Dene did not go to the hotel that evening. } story.” 
He knew that he could only see Eva Brentford { He had never ventured to hope, he wrote, that 
surrounded by her group of admirers, foremost } she regarded him with any other feeling than 
among whom would be Colonel Aukland, whose ; the friendship which had been the pride of his 
assiduities had so often wrung his heart with } life, until—until this day, when his great love 
jealous pain. overleaped all the barriers under which he had 
After he had made a pretense of dining, he ; striven so hard to confine it. But now—now! 
went furth again, and strayed away through the } Even ir he deceived himself completely as to the 
moonlight, his mind still in such a whirl that? cause of her emotion, her womanly intuitions 
any sober reflection was out of the question. { would assure her that he was not blinded by 
He hnd done that which, up to the moment of; arrogance or vanity—only led astray by the 
entering her presence in the morning, he had} might of his affection. 
been confident he should not do fora long, long; She must understand, too, he said, that his 
time: he had told his love in those broken} presumption did not go so far as to inspire the 
sentences, so rudely interrupted by the inoppor- { belief that she loved him; but only that the 
tune intrusion of that troop of silly girls. ¢ purity and depth of his worship might give it 
He had told his love, and she appeared neither ? a claim to consideration. 
startled nor offended. Oh, it seemed fairly pre-} He begged her, 1f indeed her heart gave any 
sumptuous to think this: but it was true, it was ; warning that its regard could ever deepen into 
true! He had seen the bright flush which a sentiment warmer than friendliness, to yield 
crossed her cheeks, the sudden glory which filled { to its dictates, and vouchsafe him an opportunity 
her eyes; she had been as direfully confused as ; to prove as worthy as mortal man could of the 
he by the irruption of those tormenting creatures. ; affection of a nature like hers. 
Ah, could it be—did she care for him? Whatever her decision, he would obey it un- 
During those carlier hours, his mind dwelt? complainingly. He meant to go away at once. 
wholly upon that blissful possibility, refusing } If she bade, he would even go without seeing 
to tnke in any other thought; but as he reached ; her, in spite of the suffering that sacrifice must 
his rooms, towards midnight, a recollection forced cost. He only asked her to hold out the hope, 
itself upon him, strong and troublous enough ; if such were possible, that he might return, when 
somewhat to disturb his joy. She was a great ; by work and its achievement—success—he should 
heiress, and he only a struggling artist, possess- > have earned the right, and endeavor to win the 
ing neither money nor such prominence in his ? crowning bliss of her love. 
profession as the world might have considered? He rose, the next morning, hopeful and confi- 
® compensation for that lack. $dent. She would not reject him, he said to 
Yet he had gone too fur to retreat. How he?! himself. She would accord the pledge he en- 
now blessed the excitement which had impelled ; trented, And, as he thought this, her image 
him irresistibly on. He must make his whole / rose before his sight, distinct and palpable as 
soul, however, clear in her sight. She, at least, } when the tremulous beauty of her smile dizzied 
must not mistrust his motives. When he gained : his senses, and the glory of her eyes dazzled his 
sufficient calmness, he sat down and wrote her a? inmost soul. 
letter. therefore. The epistle sounded very bald; He called the landlady’s little son, and en- 
and blunk as he read it over; but he could do trusted the letter to his care, with strict orders 
no better.: “It must stand,” he said. to take it himself up to Miss Brentford's parlor, 
He told her the entire truth: That, when he? and place it in her own hands. 
appeared before her, he had no idea of revealing’ He expected no answer. But he could not ae) 
his secret; but that his heart had cried out in’ out until the emissary returned. He wanted the 


apite of his will. “And now. you must have; assurance that the lad had scen Miss Brentford, 
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and fulfilled his directions in every particular. { tongue till I’m arsked, and I like to show the old 
So he sat waiting, with bis é¢yes on the clock.’ lady she ain't allays right, no more’n otuer 
How slow the lnd was! He had taken nearly } folks.” 
an hour to do an errand which at most ought | He disappeared, closing the door behind bim 
to have required but ten minutes. The truth was, with a bung which echoed through the house. 
that the faithless little wretch had met some; Dene stood holding the precious tressure, 
scapegrace companion on the road, and was : scarcely daring to contemplate his own happiness. 
playing marbles in serene forgetfulness, with She had written—that meant hope, joy—oh, such 
the missive still in his pocket. > bliss as never mortal knew before. 

Or—oh, was it possible that Eva had fielded He reverently kissed the envelope ashe 
the boy, meaning to send a reply at once? ‘This: opened it, and untulded the daintily-written 
idea held such joy that Teverick dared not dwell ‘ sheet. As he did so, an enclosure fell out. He 
upon it. A response which must crush his heart picked this up, and stared incredulously at it 
would not come so soon, he said. Her kindness } —his own letter. , 
and generosity would make it a work of much { Dene staggered back into a chair. A man 
care and thought. She would deliberate over flung from the suushine of a vast height down 
each word—sofien the blow by every means her ; into the depths of a dungeon could not have 
womanly delicacy could dictate. { been left blinder and more stunned. After what 

But he was mad, he said, with a revulsion of { seemed to him hours, he found himself reading 
feeling—a fool! The boy, perhaps, had executed : her epistle, The chamber was so dark that he 
his commission: had left the epistle, and was could hardly see. He thouglit, in a dull stupefied 
loitering on his way back. (way, that a sudden thunder-storm must have 

It was better to go in search of the lad; and | blackened the air. He could perceive the lines 
Teverick seized his hat, and had reached the : traced on that page clearly enough, thouch they 
door, when he heard steps on the stairs and; burned his eyes like a flame, making an intoler- 
aloud knock. He had no brenth left wherewith > able spot of light in the gloom. ‘This was her 
to bid his messenger enter; but the boy, un-$ reply: 
trammeled by the sinall ceremonies of polite life, “Having said what you did, yesterday, you 
did not wait for permission. His rap and his; assure me that you feel yourself bound to con- 
appearance were simultaneous. S$ tinue. So far I read your letter, but no further. 

“T gin it to her,”’ he cried, thrusting his sandy ‘“‘T regret, for your sake, that you should have 
head, decorated with a battered straw hat, in at followed up your first presumption in 80 bold a 





the door. ‘ fashion, Had you refrained, I might later have 
“Tam much obliged,’’ Dene managed to say; + brought myself to excuse it as a mere expression 
“T hope Miss Brentford was well?” ; of the exaggerated gallantry which the vanity of 


“Wal, I didn’t think to arsk,”’ he admitted, } your scx secins to suppose & Woman must regard 
father regretfully, fearing that his neglect might | a8 a compliment, instead of an impertinence. | 
cause his expected reward to be accompanied by } regret your unwarrantable unpardonable offense, 
a reproof; then he added, as a sort of atonement: for my own sake—you have deprived me of a 
« But she didn't tell me she wasn't—and anyhow { friend—a great loss. 
she looked as bright as a pewter button.” “An unexpected summons calls my aunt. and 

‘““QOh, here's half a dollar for you,’’ cried } myself awny from here, this evening; I am glad 
Teverick, disgusted by the conrse comparison, } that I shall be spared the pain of encountering 
and too agitated to remember that he was bestow- } you at present, and I trust that a little manly 
ing a largess scarcely in keeping with the ; compunction will cause you to defer any meeting 
resources of a young artist who meant to be ‘between us as long as possible. If such must 
severely economical, ever take place, let it be owing to accident—not 

“And here's your letter,’ rejoined Benjamin, deliberate iutention on your part. Farewell.” 
entering the room with a jump, flinging an envel-? And Teverick, before this moment, had believed 
ope on the table, and clutching the money held ; he knew what suffering meant. He was conscious 
ready in Dene’s shaking hand. of thinking that, amid the dull stupor which suc- 

“A letter? Why didn't you say so?’ he ceeded the excruciating agony roused hy the 
exclaimed, fecling as if the boy had been there < perusal of that cruel stinging letter. The thunder- 
an endless while, concealing his treasure. ‘bolt had fallen. Fate, in its relentlesa ferocity, 

‘Wal. you didn’t arsk it I had one,” Benja- { had preserved his life, but the shock had smitten 
min replied, in the tone of a person unjustly the world of his hopes in twain, and crushed his 
blamed. ‘Mother saya I can’t never hold my : heart under its ruins. 
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Intense as was Teverick Dene’s wrcetchedness, } Naturally, in her astonishment at this unex- 
it found its parallel in the misery of the woman : pected decision, Mrs. Brentford drove Eva nearly 
who had penned those terrible lines. When Eva: frantic by questions; but Eva would only say 
Brentford crept away to her room on the previous : that something very painful had occurred—some- 
evening, after witnessing that scene in the wood ‘ thing which she could not relate then. Only she 
between Lil Hawthorne and Dene, it seemed to ‘ must leave the place, the next day at latest. If 
her that if she might only lie down on her bed ‘her aunt did not wish to hurry off, she could 
and die, it would be the one mercy heaven could ; easily journey home under the care of her 
show. maid. 

Only a few hours after this man had allowed a{ Mrs. Brentford forbore to torment her niece 
passionate avowal to escape his lips—an avowal ‘ further, and declared her entire rendiuess to 
uttered with such earnestness that she could no ‘ depart. She felt confident that she understood 
more dream of doubting his sincerity than she what was the matter. Some unwise man among 


eould of questioning God’s goodness—she saw him 


kissing another woinan’s hands: speaking, it was ; 


evident from Lil Hawthorne’s answer, words as 
eager and passionate as those which had made 
such angelic music in her own ears only a little 
time before. 

He had destroyed not only her beautiful 
dream, but he had shaken her faith in humanity. 


the party had put his hopes to the test and 
failed. But she was far from suspecting that 
Teverick Dene was the unfortunate person. 

The old lady went downstairs to inform their 
friends of this sudden change of plan, a business- 
letter she had just received serving as a reason 
for their desertion of the party. - 

Lil Hawthorne heard the tidings, and, while 


If such baseness could exist under an exterior ? the others were expressing their disappointment, 


like his, where was she to look for honesty and 
truth? He was the coarsest vilest flirt, or he 
had been attracted by her wealth, and meant to 
secure it. Either bypotbesis proved him a vil- 
lain. There was no excuse—none. Put the best 
construction possible on his conduct—even admit 
that he actually cared for her personally: why, 
the affection of such a nature was an insult—a 
fop capable of going direct from her presence to 


she thought: 

“It is Eva’s doing; she is furious with 
Teverick. Well, I have paid her out neatly: 
I said I would.’’ 

Then she joined the conversation, and speedily 
settled matters. Kitty Ransom and the other 
girls would remain under the chaperonnge of 
her mother, and the gentlemen, of course, must 
agree to stop also. It would look heartless to 


whisper gallunt speeches to the first coquette as; continue their pleasure-trip under the circum- 


vapid as himself whom he chanced to encounter 
—of kissing her two hands with lips which still 
retained the echo of the loving avowals he had 
uttered to her—to her, Eva Brentford ! 

He had done her the deepest wrong a man 
could do a proud woman—he had degraded her 
in her own eyes. She had loved him; had been 
weak enough, blind enough, to love a creature so 
miserable and fickle; she, who had possessed 
such faith in the unerringness of her intuitions. 
She was punished as well through her vanity as 
her pride. A shadow of the scorn with which 
she regarded him recviled upon her own soul. 





CHAPTER VII. 





PP 








stances—the weather was too hot for railway- 
traveling, the hotel very comfortable: they must 


all stay—and, as usual, she forced everybody to 
agree to her proposal. 


The train which Mrs. Brentford and her niece 
were to take did not leave till the following noon, 
and, in the morning, as Eva sat in her room 
wondering what pretext she could find for getting 
rid of the girls, whose incursion might moment- 
nrily be expected, Teverick Dene’s messenger 
arrived with that letter. 

Eva recognized the writing on the envelope. 
Her impulse was to send it back with the seal 


‘{unbroken; but no! she would not, she said to 


herself. She would read the missive. If it con- 


Eva remained shut in her room until her aunt ; tained fresh fulsehoods, contempt must help to 
came to tell her that Colonel Aukland had } restore her strength, so sadly weakened by the 
received a letter announcing his mother’s dan- ; dreadful vigil of the past night. 


gerous illness. Of course, he must start at once. 
He put the yacht at their disposition. 
Eva liko to continue the excursion? No, no! 
They must go away too: go immediately. 


Yes, the reading his letter would 80 fully rouse 


Would 3 her pride, that she should be able to put even his 


memory aside when she did the epistle he dared 


Mrs. {.toinsult her by sending. She unfolded the sheet; 


Hawthorne had arrived a few days previous; the 3 but, after glancing at the commencement, she 


girls could remain under her charge. 
two must go. 


But they 3 laid it down. 


No need to go further—she had 
accomplished her purpose. That arrogant impu- 
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dent opening-paragraph kindled such rage and } He felt no surprise, as many men would havo 
scorn in her soul, that she believed no other { done, because she had failed to love him. lic 
feeling was left. All else—-weakness, regret, ‘ did not revile her pride and arrogance as othcrs 
pain—had been as suddenly shriveled to nothing- might, on account of that harsh condemnaticn ; 
ness in the intense heat of her anger as leaves / he only recognized that she whom he had dcenied 
would be, flung upon living coals. an angel was & mere woman, after all. Ile 

She bade the boy wait in the hall, and seated } excused the haughty cruelty of her language 
herself, and wrote that cruel answer, telling her? by saying that she had been so often wooed for 
heart she was already calm—perfectly calm. Even } the sake of her money, that she had grown sus- 
anger had died out, she said—be was beneath such } picious, and, having no affection for him, she bad 
emotion: she felt only cold dignified contempt. {judged his avowal by the result of her many sad 
Half an hour after Eva had sent her response, experiences. Nevertheless, he said, her inability 
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Mrs. Brentford slipped on the stairs, and sprained ; to distinguish between falsehood and truth proved 
her ankle. Of course, it was necessary to defer ; that her intuitions were less delicate, her nature 
their journey; but Eva shut herself up, and } less elevated, than he had believed. She was a 
made her aunt's accident an excuse for seeing } mere woman, not an angel. 
none of her friends. ‘ Late in the afternoon, he went downstnirs, 
That day passed. The succeeding night passed. } meaning to take a boat and go out rowing; but, 
A fresh dawn broke. Teverick Dene found him- $ as he reached the street-door, he encountered his 
self still alive—alive. He actually wondered ? landlady’s son, playing a solitary game of marbles 
thereat, as the young often do when fate smites } on the steps. 
their hearts for the first time with its awful} ‘‘Land’s sake, Mr. Dene, why didn’t you 
thunderbolts. But he was alive, and he must live; { toddle off with the rest of the city-folks?” he 
and even amid his agony the strong proud soul } demanded, without pausing in his sport. ‘ Look 
within cried audibly, as Christian legends tell { sharp, else you'll step on my biggest ally. 
us @ voice from heaven cried to an heroic martyr { They’ve all drove over to Shaddock’s farm—they 
when he entered the arena and confronted the ; have—but they kind o’ forgot to arsk me to jine 
lions: ‘‘Polycarp, acquit thyself like a man.”’ 3 the party: and great Jemima! how them gals'll 
Hope had died in the tempest; aspirations had } lay into the cream and peaches! Do you know, 
lost their glory; present and future were alike; I believe gals is holler all the way down—I do 
barren; but he must live, he must do his part— } indeed.” 
make existence worthy: ‘‘Acquit thyself like} The boy scemed inclined to pursue the subject, 
& man.” but Dene passed on, too weary to be amused by 
Solitude, time to repose, he must have. The? the lad’s physiological speculations. Since he 
bravest knight that ever bore red-cross banner } was secure from meeting any of his friends, Tev- 
among the hosts of the infidel had to pause and } erick decided to go to the wood. He should thus 
rest when exhausted by conflict; the blood had { escape even so much companionship as must have 
to be stanched, space given for the wounds to { been involved iu his proposed boating-expedition, 
heal: but there was no shame in that. Teverick { since his broken arm would not permit him to use 
Dene had fought his battle, and was wounded { the oars. 
nigh unto death. But he would live, and life; When he reached the heart of the grove, he sat 
should be worth the living. down on a fallen tree-trunk and drifted into an 
Several times visitors inquired for him; but} aimless reverie, so deep that he did not hear the 
he saw no one. He was suffering, and needed ; footsteps which approached, and was fairly 
quiet. Having given that explanation to his? startled when ao loud sweet whistle sounded 


landlady, he did not open his door again. close by, and a familiar voice followed it in 
On this new morning, & note came from Lil; merry greeting: 
Hawthorne. She wished particularly to see him, ‘¢Oh, here you are, young man, hidden away 


she snid. So he wrote a few lines, to say that { like a modest partridge. Don’t look so much as 
he should doubtless be able to go out by evening, } if you expected to be shot, and rather wanted it 
and would call on her. But he had no intention, § over, because that is not complimentary.”’ 
nevertheless, of visiting her or any of his gay} Teverick sprang up, with difficulty repressing 
light-hearted acquaintances. an exclamation of annoyance. It was bad enough 

It was a slight comfort, if the word could } to be intruded upon; but that it should be Lil 
apply to any of his sensations, that Eva Brentford } Hawthorne, of all created mortals, who had dis- 
was far away. She need have no fear; he would ? covered him, seemed downright irony on the part 
take good heed that they did not meet again. ; of destiny. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
For once in her life, Miss Hawthorne had 
herself experienced a strong desire to taste the 
freedom of solitude. 








What ailed her she did not ‘ tion. 
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hot place, and made the little demons skip too— 
Orpheus, to be sure—”’ 

‘‘T thought you had all gone on some expcdi- 
I didm’t expect to meet a soul here,’’ he 


know, aud somehow she shrank from trying to; broke in. 


discover. 


‘*You mean you hoped not to,’’ retorted Lil. 


When she saw Dene in the distance, she felt } ‘‘Gracious, how down in the mouth you look, and 


inclined to retreat; but some impulse urged her 
on against her will. As she got near enough to 
kee his face distinctly, worn and seamed by suf- 
fering, as if he bad endured a terrible illness 
since she parted from him almost in that precise 
spot, a pang, nearer akin to remorse than Lil was 


willing to believe herself capable of, disturbed fhe 


even current of her healthy pulses. 


Lil had already this day endured similar pangs 


in a lesser degree, when she chanced to catch 
momentary glimpses of Eva Brentford; but had 
obstinately refused to admit their existence. 


«« Nonsense,’’ she had said to herself, ‘‘ what's 


the use of setting matters straight so soon? I 
might as well have left them alone. 
suffer. 
unbounded pride of hers a little: after all, she’s 


a lucky creature to have such a heavenly peignoir 


to suffer in.”’ 





Let her 
It will do her good, and tame that 


actually white about the gills. Why, I do believe 
your excuse was not a sham. You have had a 
bad night—a regular Walpurgis, witch’s sabbat 
kind of thing—what did you ent for supper?’ 

‘In her effort to hold firm to het malicious reso- 
lution, which weakened perilously as she studied 
his countenance, she indulged in more reckless 
slang than usual, hoping to provoke him to a 
reproof whereat she could take offense. But he 
only answered in the tired voice that hurt her 
strangely : 

‘‘Yes, I had a bad night.”’ 

‘Goodness! You look as pale as if you'd 
spent it watching an interesting and beloved 
aunt, as Eva Brentford spent hers,’’ cried Lil. 

‘‘J—I thought Miss Brentford had gone,” Tev- 
erick exclaimed. 

‘*She hasn’t, though. Yesterday, when it was 
time for the train, Aunty Brentford took it into 


But it was different with. Teverick, whom : her wise head to throw herself downstairs and 


she really liked as she might a handsome clever { brenk several of her arms and legs ; at least, she 
brother, in spite of his disregard of her friend- sprained her ankle, and had to have her remains 
ship. picked up in a basket and laid in bed; and Saint 

She thought, at first, to rush back to the hotel, > Eva is quite in her element, putting the pieces 
tell Eva the truth, and bring her out to console the 3 together again, and playing the Good Samaritan 
poor fellow, who she knew had written the proud { sister of charity, and doing her duty by her rela- 
damsel a love-letter, for she had herself encount- 3 tive, till I suppose the dear old lady hates her.’’ 


ered the landlady’s son on the stairs, the morning 
he brought the missive. 


‘‘I—I’m sorry to hear of Mrs. Brentford’s 
accident,’ stammered Dene. ‘‘I hope it is not 


But Lil shook off the impulse as resolutely as / serious.” 


a saint might some evil temptation, and said to 
herself: 


«You may be sure it isn’t. She is tougher 
than a crocodile; so is her niece. Pride makes 


“‘T won’t be such a blessed fool. I’m not going ‘them 80,” replied Lil, and began to whistle 
to grow goody-goody, and develop a conscience. } again. 


No well-organized animal has one. It is indiges- 


‘*T believe I shall be best off at home,” said 


tion that ails me—nothing else—I ate too much 3 Dene, shrinking from the keen gaze of her black 


curry at luncheon. 
Miss Eva, and I will. She prides herself on 
keeping her word. So do I.’’ Accordingly she 
resolved to attract his attention. 

So she began to whistle, aware that this so-called 
unfeminine accomplishment—I wonder why, 
since it is sweeter than any singing—always 
roused his indignation. Then, as he started to 
his feet, she cried: 

‘‘Matthew, Mark, and all the rest of the 
fumily—how you frightened me! I didn’t see 
you till my whistling made you skip, as some- 
body’s lute did the sheep—Cicero’s, was it ?— 
no, the man in the opera, that went down into the 


No, I vowed to be even with § eyes, and the forced hard smile upon her red 


lips. The tortures of the Inquisition could not 
have forced the girl to admit, even to herself, the 
full extent of the distress his appearance caused 
her; but, to hide her trouble, she was obliged to 
take refuge in downright daring bravado. 

‘You'll be no such thing,” she cried. ‘‘ You're 
not going, either; not if I have to hold you by 
main force. You are to stop here and amuse 
me. Iam tired of my own society. The men, 
like the muffs men always are, vowed it wouldn't 
be decent to be merry while Saint Eva was nurs- 
ing her aunt. But it was just an excuse to get 
off and play poker. I know them.” 
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‘‘Oh, why don’t you go and play poker too?”’ 


groaned Dene, driven beyond the last vestige of } hysterical laugh. 


self-restraint by her chatter. 

“ Because they didn’t ask me. Now never say 
I’m not frank. But sit down again—you can’t 
go. Don’t try to humbug me with talk about 
wanting to get home. You mean to rush to the 
hotel, and try to have a peep at Queen Eva. But 
it would be useless. You eouldn’t see her.’’ 

‘“T don’t want to!’ he retorted, his nerves so 
gonded and lacerated by her persecutions, that 
he hardly knew what he said. ‘What do you 
speak of her for? I wish you would never men- 
tion her name.” 

**Hello!’” exclaimed Lil, with a prolonged 
whistle, which made Teverick’s fingers tingle 
with a desire to choke her. ‘Ah, you've had a 
blow-up. She has thrown you over. You spoke 
too soon, Tevy—I warned you to be careful— 
at lenst. I know F meant to.” 

It was all Dene could do to keep from answer- 
ing her impertinence as it deserved. She per- 
ceived the effort, and it amused her to see how 
her coarseness shocked him. Yet at the same 
time, odd medley that she was, she felt ashamed 
that her acting should be good enough to deceive 
him. She was angered, too, at his not observing 
that she too suffered, and, above and beyond all, 
so bitterly sorry for the pain which she was 
determined not to assunge. 

‘‘T am not fit for society,’”’ he said, abruptly. 
‘¢J will bid you good-day, Miss Hawthorne.” 

‘‘Oh, no, you won't,” she cried, eatching his 
arm. ‘ There, there, Teverick, I won't tease you. 
I promised you I would not; but habit is strong. 
I forgot for a minute; but I’ll remember.’’ 

“Well, if you choose to put up with my 
stupidity, of course I must be grateful,’’ he snid, 
endeavoring to speak playfully. 

‘¢I told you not to be a humbug,”’ she retorted. 
“ You are not the least ill. You are only hipped, 
my boy. Snap your fingers at Minerva Brent- 
ford and all her ridiculous sex.’’ 

‘‘Mention her name again, and I will go 
away !"’ he exclaimed, if possible growing whiter, 
his eyes wilder with pain. Then he got his senses 
back enough to realize his rudeness, and added: 
‘“‘T really beg your pardon, Miss Hawthorne!’’ 

“Trash!” said she, beginning to laugh from 
sheer dread that she should burst into tears, the 
spasm of suffering which crossed his face so agon- 
ized her. ‘‘ Well, I won't talk about the saint. 
I’lt te you this, Teverick, for your instruction : 
All women are fiirts—all women are liars.’’ 

‘*You make me ashamed for you,’’ he cried. 
“Tt is not true; and you, ® woman, ought to 
blush to say it.’’ 


‘lve forgotten how,’’ she said, with another 
* What 1 say is perfectly true. 
You'll live to find it out. Flirts and liars.” 

Yet she was bitterly ashamed, though she found 
a sort of comfort in pouring forth this unwom- 
anly diatribe against her sex, condemning herself 
so utterly in her coarse verdict. Oh, she was so 
sorry for him, so sorry; but she would not speak. 
In order to justify her resolve, she told her con- 
science that she dared not; if she revealed the 
truth, Eva, in her fury, would try to ostracize her 
from socicty. No, the pair must find out for 
themselves that only a misconception kept them 
apart. She would not own she had donc the 
work deliberately. '" 

“Why aren't you smoking?” 
‘You'll be twice as comfortable.” 

He obeyed mechanically, sitting down on the 
log beside her. She sat mute for a few instants, 
still fighting her battle against her own soul, till 
she grew afraid of the rilence. 

‘‘You look better already. Oh, there’s noth- 
ing like a weed. I should smoke myself, only it 
makes my mouth sore,” she cried. 

‘‘Why won't you own the truth,” said he, 
impatiently, ‘‘and admit that, wild as you are, 
you do not choose to pass certain limits ?”’ 

As he glanced up, he had seen in her face such 
sympathy for his suffering, that, though it irked 
him a little, he felt grateful, and his bruised aching 
heart softened towards her. 

“ Because it wouldn't be true, and I only tell 
lies when there’s something to gain, or somebody 
to punish,’ she cried, savagely. ‘‘I’d stop at 
nothing—nothing. The worse things look, the 
more I enjoy doing them.” 

‘Oh, do please stop,’’ he pleaded. ‘ You said 
you would not tease me, and such talk does.”’ 

‘‘ Bless me! A body would suppose you really 
liked me.”’ 

“T am not rich enough in friends to be able 
to throw friendship away,”’ he answered, “and 
you offered me yours.” 

“But you detest me. Well, no, that’s too 
strong. My feminine vanity can’t go so far. 
But you disapprove, and that’s more trying.” 

‘¢ Indeed I do,” he reptied, and this time had 
no inclination to offer any excuse for his blunt 
remark. . 

Lil threw her head back, clapped her hands, 
and shrieked with laughter, afraid lest her merri- 
ment should change suddenly to shrieks of pain. 

‘You're a trump, Teverick,” she cried, her 
nervous misery quadrupling her recklessness. 
‘‘I vow, if I were rich, I'd marry you in apite 
of yourself.’’ 

«Well, you are not,’’ said he, with a shiver, 


she asked. 
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and speaking in a tone of such devout gratitude { cliff. She had left the rugged path, and was 

that she Inughed louder than ever; and yet his ¢? moving towards a ridge, below which the descent 

words stung her ag no open reproof had ever done. 3 grew steeper and steeper, till for many feet it 

presented an almost perpendicular wall of rock, 
CHAPTER IX. smooth and bald, save where here and there a 

Suz had made a new discovery even as she; clump of juniper-bushes had lodged. 
spoke: she was not in love with Teverick Dene; ‘‘Go back !’’ Dene shouted. ‘Go back!"’ 
but, if circumstances had permitted, she could; She laughed in gay mockery. 
have loved him. Then came another thought: ‘Now I know how a chamois feels,’’ she cried. 
If this embryo affection could have been warmed ; ‘‘and it’s delightful. I see a plant 1 must have.” 
into life by love on his side, it might have Not that she cared for it, but she wanted to 
rendered her a very different woman. ‘ frighten him: and the possibility of danger was 

To be loved—to love—to be respected, honored ; just then an agreeable excitement. 

—to have a home free from make-shifts and pre- ‘‘Go back, go back, I say,’’ he ordered, imperi- 
tense: almost for the first time in the experience ; ously. : 

of the wayward ill-trained girl, a vision of the{ ‘I won’t! Don't come. You can’t, though: 
sweetness and peace of an existence like that {for you couldn’t get up without the use of two 
rose hurriedly before her. She was startled— ; hands; and one of yours, you know, is lame.’’ 
staggered. This sudden glimpse of such unknown A glance at the path showed that he could not, 
possibilities in her nature gave her a feeling as / and expostulations, he knew, would only increase 
if she had just developed a new soul, to which § her recklessness. But indeed she probably ran 
she was an entire stranger. no risk: it was looking at her from so far below 

She jumped up from the log, and said quickly: } which made her position seem perilous. But did 

‘«Come down to the shore, Teverick: the stroll } so mad a creature, or one so intolerably exasper 
will do us both good. You can talk artistic ? ating, ever exist? Yet, while thinking this, 
flummery about the sunset, and I can laugh at ? Teverick felt better disposed towards her than 
you: that will give occupation to the pair of us.’’ 3; usual. He told himself that, under all her 

They passed through the grove, which ended 3 hardness, all her faults, she poxsessed sterling 
on one side in sparse grouys of stunted pine-¢ qualities, which a different education might have 
trees not far from the beach, and afterwards ; developed into great virtues. Lil had reached 
wandered on along the sands till, skirting the ; the ridge, and leaned over to pluck her trophy ; 
cliffs, they reached the spot where Teverick had but the roots were so vigorous, and clung so 
a few days before found Eva Brentford. ; tightly into the crevices, that they resisted her 

Lil talked almost incessantly—more outrageous } efforts. : 
nonsense than he had ever heard even from her ‘‘Don’t: it isn’t safe,’’ urged Dene. ‘Let the 
lips—and, when not talking, she whistled or 3 thing go.” 
sang airs from opera-bouffes of doubtful pro- ‘‘] shan’t give up now,” she cried. ‘I'll have 
pricty, forcing herself each moment into added ¢ it in a minute.”’ 
recklessness; yet all the while her fiercely- She sat down, in order to bring herself nearer 
battled remorse grew more bitingly importunate, {her prize. Suddenly Teverick saw her slip. 
and ever and anon glimpses of that impossible § clutch at a sapling, miss her hold, and then— 
future rose with tantalizing distinctness. horror of horrors !—slide slowly over the ledge. 

The sun was setting. The sea spread out a} She uttered no sound, though she realized her 
broad sheet of rainbow-tints beneath the gorgeous 3 peril in all its fullness. She should strike against 
sky. The waves laughed and danced. The sea-;the rocks at the bottom, she knew. The fall 
gulls called ench -other as they circled through : meant death. She must die, and leave the wrong 
the air. All was buoyant life and gladness, save: she had done unrighted. This was her one 
in the hearts of those two. thought, in that awful moment. 

They stopped near the foot of one of the cliffs. She heard distinctly the groan of terror and 
Lil bad relapsed into silence for some moments. ‘ anguish that Dene uttered. She saw him rush 
Relieved by the quiet, Teverick stood gazing forth ; frantically towards the cliff, caught the gleam of 
across the sea, watching the billows leap and shine. ; the waves, the glory of the sky, felt herself still 
In a few instants, Lil’s voice had ceased to tor- { sinking slowly downwards—down to death, and 
ment his ears, and he forgot her presence as com- $ her very voice gone, so that, when she strove to 
pletely as if she had not been near him. shriek the truth into his ears, she could not 

Suddenly he heard her call his name from a} articulate a syllable. 
distance. Jie turned, and saw her far up the Now her course gained fresh impetus: faster, 
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faster, she went; and, at the bottom, death was 
awaiting her—death ! 


cried. ‘‘Oh, what fools you are. Good people 


And, in the life com-> always are fools.”’ 
pressed into these brief instants, Lil Hawthorne } 


She was white as death. Her eyes blazed like 


remembered that in all her days she had scarcely 2 coals of fire. 


thought of death, or what it meant. She was 


not frightened. She had none of the sensations} either could speak. 
which might have been expected to fill her mind. } will do to me. 


She was only gazing at Teverick through what 
looked an endless distance, conscious that she 
could have loved him, recollecting that she had 


“Tm going to tell,’ she continued, before 
‘‘IT don’t know what you 
But it’s no matter.” 
‘Lil, Lil!’ cried Eva, ‘* what do you mean?” 
‘‘You've quarreled. It was my fault. I did 
it."’ She went on slowly now, but without hesi- 


wrecked his future, and that she must die and? tation: “I was angry with Eva, and wanted to 


leave the truth unspoken. 

She shut her eyes. She was going now with 
dizzying rapidity: faster—always faster. Then 
suddenly some unseen hand seemed to grasp her, 
and check her progress. The skirt of her gown 
had caught against a mass of sturdy junipers, 
and the stout woolen fabric supported the strain 
of her weight, and would for a while at least. 

‘“‘Catch hold of them,’’ she heard Teverick 
shout. ‘Rest a little, then let yourself slip. 





pay her off. I heard what you said to her, the 
other day, Teverick. I was in the next room— 
not there to listen—but I did. That night—in 
the wood—I saw you coming, Eva. I told Tev- 
erick I wanted to be friends, and help him with 
you. I insisted that he should kiss my hands. 
I called out that rubbish to make you believe he 
was making love to ine. There, I’ve told !”’ 

She turned and walked swiftly away across the 
sands. For a moment the pair stood dumb— 


You are so near down now, there will be no? stupefied: then Eva made a movement as if to 


danger. I can catch you.” 

She put both hands behind her, and clenched 
the branches with sll her force. 
voice back, too, and called: 

‘‘Don’t try to catch me. You shan’t. You 
will hurt your arm. Get away. I can jump.” 

At the same instant, Eva Brentford appeared 
swiftly around the corner of the cliff, crying: 

“Slide, Lil, slide. We can catch you!’’ 

It was from no act of volition that Lil obeyed. 
She would have jumped then if she could, at 
whatever risk; but the skirt of her dress gave 
way. With the presence of mind which she had 
shown from the first, she seized in turn each 
bush that came within reach, and go retarded the 
swiftness of her descent. Ina few instants, she 
landed at the bottomn, where Eva and Teverick 
were ready with extended arms, and kept her from 
striking her head against the rocks. 

Lil slid slowly from their hold, and sank on 
the ground, covering her face with her hands. 

“You are safe—safe !”’ Eva cried. 

But Lil did not stir. 

“Are you hurt?’ Dene demanded. 

‘No,’ she anawered, honrsely. 
minute. Let me alone.” 


‘“Wait a 


She got her 


follow. 

‘‘ Eva!’ cried Teverick. 

She looked back at him. He was holding out 
his uninjured arm. He did not know it. Before 
she knew, she had flung herself into it, and lay 
sobbing on his breast. 





EPILOGUE. 

‘‘So you see,’ continued the narrator, ‘that 
your daughter of Lilith, after all, had a human 
heart in her bosom. She may not belong to as 
high a type as the heroine of the story, but 
she is not utterly bad—not altogether hopelessly 
cruel and malicious.”’ 

‘No,’ said the other, watching the smoke of 
his cigar rise, ring after ring, into the air; ‘but 
still she has the blood of Lilith, not that of Eve, 
in her. For the latter stands for all that is good 
and noble in womanhood; while the former repre- 
sents the evil strain of the blood: the sly, treach- 
crous, cunning, malicious women we see every- 
where. The old Rabbinical legend is right: there 
was a snake-woman; and she has left her taint 
in some of the sex.” . 

‘‘But who can be more admired than Miss 
Hawthorne? As you see her now, she is greatly 


They thought she was sick and dizzy from the ; improved: she is not so loud in manner or style. 


shock; overcome, too, by the sense of safety. 
They stood with their faces averted from one 
another, gazing at her in silence. She was out 
of danger, and now both could feel the personal 
agony which wrung their souls. 

Suddenly Lil rose to her feet and confronted 
them. 


‘Why don’t you look at each other?’’ she 
VoL. LAXXAVI.—34. 
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I think her conduct at the last, towards Eva, par- 
tially regenerated her. Certainly, as a society- 
belle, she reigns triumphant, especially since she 
unexpectedly inherited the fortune of an uncle, 
who went to India, and was thought dead, till he 
came back and made her his heiress. She does 
not any longer have to stoop to the little mean- 
nesses of her earlier life. Every way she is 
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are 


improved. I suppose you will admit that even {They detect the snake-woman amid all her 
the worst may reform.”’ ‘glamor, and shiver lest the bluod should break 

‘‘Yet no one marries her,’ said the other, {out again some day. Ob, no: give me a 
shaking his head. «The men are afraid of her. ; daughter of Eve, not A DauvauTer or LiLirTH.” 
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BY MRS. VIRGINIA SHEFFEY-HALLER. 





TnF mother ponders o’er the change ? A feud made thee thy cousin's foe— 
In Minnie May; for, sure, ‘tis strange Nay, nay, thou must not check me, Joe, 
How diffrent is her daughter! Theugh hard “twill be to bear it! 
For winsome is the sunny face 
Where smiling gleams the dimples chase; “But ‘tis my duty to reveal 
Her slender furm is clothed with grace, What she, our daughter, would conceal— 
Her voice like laughing water. Yes, from us both would cover! 
I fear great mischief hath been done; 
The father, too, is full of thought, No doubt the damsel’s heart is won— 
And wouders what the change hus wrought, And ‘tis thy cousin, Peter's son, 
When through the house quite early, Will prove to be her lover!” 
As dawn comes in where shadows throng, 
Is heard a bird-like matin-song, “What, hath she gone to meet him now?” 
And sweetest music all day long The father says, with frowning brow, 
Reproves the spirit surly. And cheeks with anger burning. 


*T tell thee, wife, that nevermore 
Shall Minnie come within that door, 
By help of flend, or magic lore, 

Or parent's truit'roua yearning !" 


He sees her so well dressed appear, 

Hie, troubled, asks his wife: “* My dear, 
What buried pot of money 

Has Minnic found, and where? That she 

Without applying once to me 
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She answered: “Give not anger voice! 


So well arrayed can always be, Remember how we made our chvice. 
So fashionably bonnie? My dear, be very tender 
‘ With her who is our only one! 
“ And what support from miser’s hoard Asleep, when busy day is done, 
Have we, that our long frugal board Ive heard her murmur: ‘Peter's son’— 
Doth show such dainties cnaning ? Nv grief, oh, heaven, send her!” 
Aud tell me, too, what magic brings, 
As if on unseen fairics’ wings, She went on, still in anxious tone: 
Embrovideries and pretty things? “Oh, pa, just think, were we alone! 
And yet there is no dunning.” Give up your opposition. 


*Twould be to us a starless night 

Tf she, our aged life’s delicht, 

Should suffer surrow's fatal blight— 
Don’t risk that sad condition !" 


He asks, besides: “‘ What doth it mean 

When now in stylish suit she’s seen 
Over the threshold gliding ; 

Whom gocth she to meet, pray tell, 
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With eyes 80 bright from Hupe’s glad speli— “Hush, wife,” he said, “and cease thy moan, 
I cannot apprehension quell— Here comes our daughter—not alone! 
Is Love behind this hiding ?” Thy words are fitly spoken. 
FE’en Peter’s son shall welcome be— 
“ Well, pa,” she said, “she takes a book, The feud shall from our hearthstone flee ! 
For whico ac. others she forsook— Our darling child shall never see, 
Tis one of fairest seeming. By us, her bright hopes broken.” 


And o'er its pages she doth pore 

As Magi conning occult lore; Then Minnie comes with quickened pace, 

Or miners finding golden ore, All radiant is the resy face— 
Her face with pleasure Leaming | What is the source of pleasure? 

A stalwart Jover meeta her sire, 

And cordial hands seem ne’er to tire 

In friendly grip. Love's jeweled lyre 
Grows tuneful with joy’s measure | 


“From early morn till evening late, 
She's busy secking to create, 

From lessons it hath taught her, 
The marvels that upon each page 
Inspire her fancy to enguge— 

Nice dishes, fashions all the rage, 

She learns them all, our daughter! 


But Minnie’s eye atill brighter grows, 

As back a pictured page she throws, 
And gazes on it covly. 

For, though in courtship there is fun, 

The mail has brought her “ Peterson”! 

She cries: “Oh, what a lovely one] 
What patterns fur a d'vyley |" 


* Yet more than this I must betray, 
Thongh sad—ah, sud indeed’s the day 
That brings me tu declare ft. 
Thou kuow’st how, mavy yeurs ago, 
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BY ELLA WHEELER-WILCOX. 





I. They walked along together, hand in hand, 
THE great organ surged out its glorious strains, ¢ looking at the shop-windows, which were now 
and the voices of the choir swelled into a yrand : filled with holiday-goods. For it was the day 
Christmas-anthem of praise. Two children paused ? before Christmas, and the city was bright with 
on the snowy walk outside the church edifice, ‘its festive displays. They paused at last before 
und listened. ‘a window in which hung the cunningest hood in 
‘Tt must be nice in there,’’ said the little girl. : the world. 
“T would like to go in.” > Qh, Albert,” cried Alice, ‘isn’t that a lovely 
“Oh, no, no,” answered her brother, drawing ‘hood? So rich, and bright, and warn-looking, 


her hand closer in his; ‘not in these ragged 
clothes: people would laugh at us. See: there 
they come; and how grandly they dress.” 

A boy and girl, who seemed to be brother and 
sister like themselves, and near their own age, 
passed so close that their garments almost 
brashed. 


‘Did you see the fur upon his coat?” whis- , 


“It was just like that in the 
I know a boy 


pered the boy. 
store-window we saw yesterday. 
who runs errands there sometimes, and he says 
such fur is ten dollars a yard. That's the kind 
of people who go to that church, Alice.” 

“And the little girl wore a seal-skin, and she 
“Didn't she look sweet? Oh, I wish I couid 
wear a seal-skin.”’ 

Her brother drew the chapped little Itind 
closer in his own. 

‘You shall, one day, Alice,’ he said; ‘vou 
shall, if I live. I will be a rich man, and you 


land, For you are the prettiest girl I know; 
and, if you wore nice clothes, you would beat 
any of ’em.”’ 


me 


: Wouldn’t it look nice on me?” 
up her pretty brown fuce, with a cocquettish 
‘glance in the dark eres. 

< «Ft would look just beautiful upon youn,”’ 
_responded Albert; ‘and, Alice, let’s go in and 


Set ar Pun Fon woe Ss 


Pr ia 


opened the shop-door. 
: you know. 
‘matter how we look. But girls—well, girls ought 
* always to look just as nice as they can. 
“saw a girl look too nice to please my eye yet.” 
Albert held the door open, as he spoke, for his 
shall be 2 lady—as fine a lady as there is in the ° 


‘with all that fluffy red wool and those cunning 


Wow I wish I could have it. 
And she turned 


bows of ribbon. 


price it. Maybe Ican buy it for you. I have 
seventy-five cents saved up.”’ 

Alice’s face brightened. 

‘But you mustn't spend that for me,"’ she 
said. ‘Not all of it. You need a new cap 


yourself, more than I need a hood. You have to 


‘ go out in the cold so much more than I do.” 
* s 
was no bigger than I am,’ was the reply. ¢ 


“Never mind me,” he responded, lightly, as he 
“Pm a boy, and touch, 
Boys can stand cold, and it doesn’t 


I never 


sister to enter. 


> Close behind them came a party of three, 
> who had just alighted from a sleich: a fine-look- 


aie . ° 
ving gentleman, accompanied by two children—a 
‘boy ina fur-trimmed coat, and a little girl in a 


*seal-skin. Albert, with natural courtesy, beld 


Alice's brown eyes glowed with pleasure. 
Praixe was so sweet even to her young ears. * 
But soon her face clouded. . «the door open also for them. 

“Tt will take a long time, though,” she said, < ‘Thank you, my little man,’ 
“for you to get rich, Albert, selling newspapers ‘ man, pleased at the attention. 
and running errands—a long, long time. Oh, :his own party, he said: ‘Now hurry up, 
if I could only do something to help you. Why ; youngsters, and make your selections. We must 
can't I sell papers, too? Lots of girls do.” ‘get home to lunch, and not keep mamma wait- 

‘‘No, no,” cried the boy, again tightening his * ing.” 
hold upon his sister's hand. ‘You shall never > The little girl looked douhtfully about the shop. 
do that, Alice—never. You must never go about ; “I don’t believe there is anything nice enough 
the streets unless Tam with you. Do you sup-;: here,” she said. “I want an elegant afghan for 
pose that hoy, who just came out of the church my dolly’s sleigh, and there is nothing here 
with his sister, would let her go around alone : that will do. I believe I shall have to get the 
in the evening? And I’ll take just as good care i wools, and hire it knit, and make a New-Year 


of my sister as he does of his, if we are poor.”’ . instead of a Christmas present, to my dolly. 
(829) 


y 


said the gentie- 
Then, addressing 
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Yes, that’s what I'll do—now I must select the ; in smiles and their eyes dancing with delight, be 

colors.” placed his own children in the sleigh and was 
She flitted across the shop, as she finished, } whirled homeward. 

and began to compare the skeins of bright wools “Just think, papa,’ chattered Mabel, ‘that 

under the gaslight. little girl is no older than I am, and she has to 
Meanwhile, Alice, who had been whispering to : help take care of herself. And isn’t she 80 

Albert, seemed at last to have won a reluctant con- ; pretty? I was glad you gave her that hood, 

sent from her brother, to some project she had papa.” 

conceived. Timidly she approached the young ‘‘And she needed some mittens to cover up her 

miss in the seal-skin, and tremblingly touched } chapped hands,’’ suggested Earl, Mabel’s brother, 

her arm. } with a curl of his handsome lip. ‘1 hate to sce a 
‘Excuse me,”’ she faltered, ‘‘ but I heard you ; girl have red hands.” 

spenk of hiring some one to knit an afghan. I { «It was the cold made them red, Earl; she 

can do such things very well. I like to do some- couldn’t help it,’’ responded Mabel. 

thing to help brother. If you would let me do} It would be hard to tell who had the hap- 


this for you—”’ pier Christmas Eve: Alice and Albert Wallis, in 
She hesitated. The other looked at her father } the fifth story of the ‘row,’ with their cup of 
questioningly. milk, and bread and sardines, and the new cap 


‘‘T don’t—know you,”’ she began, ‘“‘and—’’ {and hood; or Mabel and Earl Barclay, in their 
But here the father stepped forward, smiling. : elegant home, over the loaded board, and around 
‘‘ Let the little girl have the work, Mabel,” he ? the weighed-down Christmas-tree. 
said. ‘I like her face, and her brother’s too. When Mabel told the story of her mecting the 
Come, sir,” turning to Albert, ‘‘ tell us where you ; little strauger in the shop, and the result of the 
live, and all about yourselves.”’ ; interview, Earl stood by, with a helf-sneer upon 
‘There is nothing to tell,”’ answered Albert, ’ his lip, and the worldly-wise suspicion in his 
flushing slightly, ‘‘only that we live together, > words, as he said: 
Alice and I, in the row above, since mother died: ‘Ten to one you'll never see the girl or your 
and I sell papers, and Alice keeps house for me, { worsted again, Mabel. I think you were very 
> 
: 
; 


IN ee ee ee 


cas 


and makes lots of little kmick-knacks that she rash to let her take them.’’ 
sells; but sometime I'll be a rich man, and dress But Mabel answered, indignantly : 


? 


her up fine, and she shall live like the lady she ‘““l'd be ashamed, Earl, to insinuate that that 


5 

is.”’ } sweet gitl was a thief. She’s just as honest as 
Mr. Barclay, for that was the gentleman's: I am, and she will come back—you see.’’ 

name, smiled, and patted the boy on the head. And she did. 

‘©You are a noble little fellow,” he said, “and > 

you will turn out a fine man some day. Now, ; If. 

sir, while Miss Mabel and your sister are making > It was the day before Christmas again, but five 

their bargains, suppose you sclect a Christmas- ; years later. 


gift for yourself, which I will pay for. Isthere? Albert Wallis was aroused out of a sound slum- 


ee 


anything here you would like?” ber by a loud pull at the bell. He hastily donned 
Albert shook his head, and then his eyes bright- * his clothing, and answered the ring. A package 
ened. Ife drew a step nearer Mr. Barclay. ‘Iny on the step, addressed, in an unknown hand, 


“Oh, sir, that red hood in the window yonder ; to Miss Alice Wallis, No. 520 Blair Street. 
—dAlice wants it so badly—if you were to get me 3 Albert tugged it in, and cried out: ‘ Tello, 
anything, get that, and I will give it to her. She ; Alice, get up. Iere’s something for you. Hurry, 
will look so pretty in it.”’ I want to kuow what it is.”’ 

“‘Unselfish boy! God bless you,’? murmured * Alice threw open her door, and came out, radi- 
Mr. Barelay. ‘Ah, how different from Earl— * ant in her simple toilette and fresh beauty. 

Earl, who wants first choice always, and gives "Oh, Albert, what can it be?’’ she said, and in 
Mabel second. Well, well, I really believe; her eager haste was twice as long getting the 
poverty is a blessing, after all, and brings out ‘ package undone as she need have been. 

the nobility in a character.” Qut from its wrapping fell a beautiful satin 

He bought and paid for the hood, and then. cloak, trimmed richly with fur, and with the 
absented himself a few moments, and enme back} cloak a jaunty dress and hat. A card was 
with n nice warm fur-trimmed cap, which he pre-; attached to the clonk, which read: ‘To Alice, 
sented to Albert. And, after watching the chil-} from one who wishes her to bave a bappy Christ- 
dren go down the street, with their faces wreathed | mas.” 


Ane Ne 
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The words were printed with a pen, and gave ‘ 
; bsen drawn upon this year. 


no clue to the sender. 


“Qh, Albert,” cried Alice, her dark eyes ! 
beaming with pleased surprise, ‘‘ who could have ; 


sent these beautiful things to me?’’ 

Albert seemed lost in thought. 

‘‘T only Know of one person,” he said, ‘“‘ who 
would be thoughtful enough and kind enough. 
It must have been Mabel—Miss Barclay.”’ 
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Even as he spoke the name, a softer tone came : responded. 
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made you a finer gift; but you know how I have 
But oh! what do 
I see here? Why, Mr. Albert, are these your 
gifts? How lovely of you!” 

For Mabel had suddenly discovered the cloak 
and dress and hat, hanging upon a chair before 
the mirror, where Alice had left them. 

‘‘No. We are completely in the dark concern- 
ing the sender of these elegant presents,’’ Albert 
“They came early this morning, 


into his voice, a softer expression upon his face. ‘ with a card in a disguised hand. We are very 


‘But they are such expensive gifts; and 
Mabel told me that she was obliged to make 
inexpensive gifts to her friends this year, because 
she had done so much more than usual for the 
very poor: she had had heart and hands full. 
And oh, Albert—see: is it not becoming?’ And 
Alice danced about before the mirror, in her new 
hat and cloak, a perfect vision of youth and 
beauty and happiness. 

‘Yes; very becoming,’ answered Albert; 
“and I am glad to see you clothed, for once, 
as you ought always to be. But I am pained, 


much puzzied.”’ 

‘“‘Well, it is nice to have such an unknown 
friend,” laughed Mabel, setting the hat on Alice’s 
head, and admiring the effect. ‘ And it is some- 
one, evidently, who knows how to suit your 
style, Alice. But I must go. Good-bye. A merry 
Christmas,’’ and she tripped away. | 

‘‘Tt was not she who sent them. Who could 
it be?’ mused Albert, now almost as much 


annoyed as puzzled; and he walked down the 


street in a brown study. 
What if some man was seeking to win his 


too, to think it was not I who procured your ; beautiful sister's heart and confidence by these 


first handsome suit for you. I had hoped to 
have a raise in my salary this winter, which 
would enable me to give you something handsome. 
As it is, my gift must be small. 
complain. To rise from a newsboy to a salesman, 
with the prospect of a better position next year, 
and all in five years, makes me a fortunate 
fellow. And I am more than fortunate,’ he 
added, kissing Alice, ‘“‘in having the best and 
handsomest girl in the city for my sister.’ 
They were scarcely through their simple break- 
fast when another pull came at the bell, and, at 
the same moment, the door opened and Mabel 
Barclay entered. She had grown into a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, the exact opposite of Alice in 
appearance: for she was a slender blonde, while 
Alice was a radiant brunette. They had been 


gifts? What if this were the first step toward 
a dark plot to lead her innocent steps astray? 
What if, during his long hours of absence, or 


But I need not ; her unprotected walks about the city, she was 


watched and persecuted, or made the subject of 
those carefully-laid plots to which the ignorant 
and innocent so often succumb? 

The thought had never come to him before; 
but it seized upon him with terrible tenacity now, 
and haunted him all day. 

It was still with bim when he went out to 
lunch. He sat down at a restaurant-table, and, 
while waiting for his order to be filled, overheard 
two young men talking at a table near him. 

‘What's the matter with Barclay of late?’ 
said one. ‘He has quite deserted the club.’’ 

The other laughed. ‘Earl? Oh, he has 


warm friends during all these years, as well as } something more interesting than clubs on hand. 
patron and employé. Alice and Albert now It’s hearts now.” 
occupied small but pleasant apartments ina quict § ‘The deuce it is,’’ punned the first. « What 
block, and Alice assisted her brother in earning : do you mean? Earl isn't in love again, is he?” 
a livelihood by her exquisite needlework. Mabel; ‘Oh, yes—desperately. This time it is with a 
Barclay was a frequent visitor at their home, and ; pretty sewing-girl. He has confessed so much, 
a liberal patron, and the two girls had grown to’ but will not tell me her name. He is with her 
be very fond of each other. half the time, I fancy. Yesterday I saw him 
Mabel blushed slightly as she saw Albert, and ? making the purchase of a handsome clonk and 
hastened to make her excuses for calling so early. } dress—to send to his divinity, I funcy. He tried 
‘‘[ am on my way to the train,” she said. 3} to get out of my way; but I saw him. He 
‘“‘T am going out of town to spend Christmas, { swears he is in love for the first time in his 
and wanted to bring my gift befure I went. It; life. But we've all heard that before. I caught. 
is not much—only this little brvoch, with my {a glimpse of the girl one day, just as he put 
picture and a lock of my hair in it—something, { her on board a car: she’s mighty handsome and 
Alice, you can always keep. I wish I could have innocent-looking.”’ 
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“That look will soon depart, if she knows Earl 
long,’ said the other. ‘Too bad. But it’s the 
way of the world.” 

Albert rose up, and staggered out of the 
restaurant. He never knew how he found his 
way home. Te only knew that, as he opened 
the door to go in, Earl Barclay was coming out. 

‘¢Dastard! libertine! robber!’ he cried, beyond 
himself with rage; and he seized the other by 
the throat. 

Earl shook himself free. 
seized him. 

“Dog! thief! seducer!*’ he hissed. 

But he stopped suddenly : for, at that moment, 
Alice’s beautiful face, white with fear, was secn 
in the open doorway. 

The sight of her, after the first moment, 
however, seerned to increase Albert's fury. He 
clutched his victim by the throat. The latter 
struggled and hit Albert, who struck back a quick 


But again Albert 
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Mr. Barclay covered his face, too, as he said: 
“Oh, my boy! my boy, how could you use my 
name to further your base plans with this inno- 
cent girl? Alice, I never insisted that Ear) should 
marry Miss Garth. He was trying to deceive 
you, I fear, in other things. Thank God you 
were saved fror: a fate worse than death, even if 
at the cost of his life. Better this, than a double 
disgrace.”’ 

And Mabel dropped on her knees, and hid her 
face in her brother's couch, while she subbed 
aloud. 

Yar] Barclay did not die. He lived, but it was 
a living death: for his memory was a blank, his 
mind like an infant’s. He ate, drank, slept, 
walked, and drove; but he spoke no word, and 
replied to the speech of others only by a blank 
stare. 

All the influence that Mr. Barclay brought. to 
bear could not save Albert from imprisonment: 


blow, and Earl fell with one sharp cry upon the $ it could only,commute his sentence to a term of 


stone flagging. and lay quite still. 

Christmas Eve found Albert locked in a prison- 
eell, 
land between life and death. 
been recalled by telegram—and Mr. Barclay— 
were watching anxiously over him. Alice, too, 
was there. 

“Tell me, Alice,’ Mr. Barclay was saying: 
“Tell me how this awful tragedy occurred. I do 
not understand it: 1] am all in the dark.” 

«TI will tell you all I know,” answered Alice, 
in a low voice, ‘though by telling you I break a 


five years. lice came to the Barclays to muke 
her home—the sole reparation they could offer 


Earl Barclay was lying upon the border-} her, She was guilty only of having believed in the 
Munbel, who had man she loved, and concealing his visits from her 


brother, Yet in the light of the terrible tragedy 
Which had occurred, the world Jooked upon her 
now with mingled pity and disdain. But for the 
Barclays, she would bave been utterly alone. 
So they lived on through the merciless days 
and weeks and months: Albert in prison, dwel!- 
ing on the bitter memories of the past; Alice 
looking daily upon the living ruin of the man she 





gacred promise to Earl. He has disobeyed your { had so loved, and mourning for her lost brother ; 
wishes, sir—and violated your commands—and Mabel nursing a double grief in her heart, a 
has been foolish enough to—to love me. He} secret known only to her own soul, wearing its 
came almost daily to see me, and made me sol- : lines upon her fuir face; aud Mr. Barclay grow- 
emnly promise to keep his calls a secret from you } ing bent and gray before his time. 
and Albert, until his twenty-first birthday had’ So the sad Christmas Eves came and went. four 
passed, which was near at hand. He told me of; times; end were fraught with keenest ayony, 
your desire that he should marry Miss Garth, the ’ while they staid, for four hearts. 
heiress; and he feared you might deprive him of 
the fortune which will be his on his arriving at 
his majority. I felt guilty—oh, so guilty—to keep It was now the tenth Christmas Eve since our 
his visits a secret from Albert. But he said Albert { story opened. The Barclay mansion was lighted 
would distrust his motive, and compel him to give brilliantly, and Mabel and Alice were wearing 
me up, and oh, Mr. Barclay—oh, Mabel—we loved { brighter fnces than they bad worn for many a 
each other so. But it was wrong—wrong—lI see; year. For Albert was coming back to them— 
it all now. Albert learned of Earl's visits to me, Albert, who had expiated his one furious act hy 
and came home infuriated. He had heard some } five long years of prison-life. 
light remarks maie,’’ she was sobbing now, and} Alice was radiant with the thought of sceing 
could hardly find words, ‘*I do not know where ‘her brother again, and Mahel—there was a look 
—and he believed I had been deceived. He be- } in her face that almost transfigured it. 
heved Earl had wronged me. They met at the Suddenly, there were hurried sounds—the 
door, and—oh, you know the rest.’’ opening and shutting of doors, the heavy trend 
Alice put her hands over her eyes, as if to shut { of men’s slow fect, as if they came burdened ; 
out the terrible vision. and then four strangers appeared, filing down 
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the long hall, and bearing a man’s form on a ‘“‘T seem to have been ill,’’ he said, putting 
stretcher. It was Earl, and a crimson stain } his hand to his head. ‘Oh, yes—I remember: 
marked the pallor of his white brow. I struck Albert. But it was in self-defense. 

“Dead? Oh, how did it happen?” cried Mabel, } I swear it: and I did not mean to harm him. 
springing forward. : Albert, old fellow, come and shake hands, and let 

‘‘His horse took fright, and he was thrown upon {us be friends again. You are very pale—you 
the stones.” must have been ill, too. I was all in the wrong, 


‘‘But he may not be dead,’ said Mr. Barclay, too—but [ll be a better man now, God helping 
who walked by the side of his prostrate son. ‘‘ The me. I love Alice, and I want her for my wife. 
doctors will soon be here. The accident occurred ; May I have her?”’ 
only a few blocks off. I think he breathes.”’ His reason had returned. The shock of the 

The physicians arrived, dressed the wounds, , accident had restored his intellect. But the five 
consulted, and declared the accident dangerous, } years were a blank to him. Nor was it until long 
but not necessarily fatal. They left their patient ? afterward that they told him the truth. 
in a sound slumber, Mabel and Alice both keep- It was a happy Christmas Eve, after all. Only 
ing a tearless watch at his bedside: and this on ’? a shadow rested upon Albert's face, which no 
the Christmas Eve they had thought«would be so 3% present joy could lift. 
happy. ‘What is it?’’ asked Mabel, drawing near to 

‘‘Alice,” said Mabel, ‘only one more blow can ‘ him, as the evening wore on. 
etrike us to-night. The train which bears Albert }  ‘‘ The shadow of to-morrow,’”’ he replied. ‘ No 
home may be wrecked. 1 almost have a present- ; home, no future, no reputation but that of a 
iment it will be so.” Sconce Oh, God help me to bear it.” 

Her tone was hard and bitter. Alice’s aaa He covered his face with his hands. 
soft and tender, as she laid her hand in Mabel's, ‘Albert,’ said a soft low voice—so low it was 
and replied : almost a whisper—‘ let me help you bear it. 

««Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him, I have loved you—waited for you all these years. 
Mabel. There is a divine purpose under all this. With me you cannot be quite alone.” 

? 


Pe 





The Christ-child never seemed so near to me as A great light broke over Albert’s face. But he 
he seems to-night. A peace that passeth under- } turned away. 
standing has settled on me.” ‘No, no,’’ he cried, ‘‘ the sacrifice would be too 
There was a light tap at the door, then it } great—you shall not make it.”’ 
opened, and Mr. Barclay stood before them. By ‘‘IT have given up all other opportunities of 
his side a pale grave-faced man, whose strong n 
frame quivered with emotion, as he looked upon 
those so dear to him, so long ‘lost to him. It 
was Albert. 
The greetings, as snd as they were joyful, were 


marriage for you,’’ she whispered again; ‘‘ now 
that I am faded and unattractive, you reject me.” 

‘«¢ Faded—unattractive?”’ he broke in. ‘ You 
are the most beautiful woman on God’s earth. 
And I have loved you, loved you all these years.” 
scarcely over when all were startled by a voice A few weeks later, and the music pealed forth 
from the couch. It was a calm well-modulated > from the church where two children had once 
voice, and it asked: paused to listen; and, as it rang out on the still 

‘¢ What time is it?” winter air, two bridal-couples came down the 

Every eye was turned upon Earl, who sat } aisle, and went forth into a world so bright with 
upright in his bed, with the light of intelligence 3 love, for them at least, that all the shadows of 
in his long-darkened face once more. the dreadful past could not darken their lives. 
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Swrrt rains have blown o'er hills and woods, Ab! long ago to childish eyes 

And softly waked the dreaming buda, They were a gulden glad surprise, 

And lo! within a single night A treasure rare—a dear delight 

The garden-slopes have grown alight! A sudden glory wild and bright; 

A subtiec balin the wide air fills Fond memory my aad heart thrills 
Behold! Now I ain old— 


The daffodils! the daffodils | Gay daffodils—gay daffodil. 


A REFORMER REFORMED. 


BY ALICE MAUDE EWELL. 








My Cousin Georgina was a fine girl, physically ; I advised him, in reply, to go ont into the 
and otherwise. She had the prettiest eyes I ever } fresh air; and, soon after he had gone, Georgina 
saw. She was tall and slender: and she was} came into the room. 
swift-footed as a deer. But alas! she had a ‘‘Where is Pa?’ she asked, looking around. 
tongue. ‘Smoking, smoking still! You're always smok- 

For most of the time, indeed, that little tongue | ing, it seems to me.”’ 
could make sweet music—could drop words like ‘*]—always?— Georgina?’ I began, apolo- 
honey. But there were times when I could getically. 
almost have wished it omitted entirely. ‘‘ Yes, sir—always. And you have such an air 

The truth is, Georgina was fired with a desire : of superiority. When I find fault—and, gracious 
to reform the world, particularly that small part , knows, I do it rarely enough—with your smoking 
of it wherein she daily moved. She not only ; all day, and—and doing nothing, you won't talk 
used to give us the most unpalatable advice— ; back to me; and you look so provokingly—it 
which, strange to say, we did not always heed— makes me mad. Why, I believe you are laughing 





~ 


wen 


but actually told us of our faults—which, stranger 
still, I, for one, did not enjoy. She was dread- 
fully energetic—industriously inclined, too: run- 


at me, now, sir.’’ 
‘“‘Of course, my dearest cousin,’’ said I; 
‘‘that’s human nature; and I don’t pretend 


ning up and down stairs, waiting on pa and ‘to be better than the rest—’’ 


ma, sewing, sweeping, teaching, or correcting— } 
generally correcting—her younger brothers and ; 


sisters. 


I fancy I see her now—her eyebrows in a: 


pucker, her little hand tightly clenched, as she 


burst, one day, like a small whirlwind, into the ; severely. 
room where my uncle and I were calmly smoking } why not use it? 


aud talking politics. 

‘‘Oh, pa,” she cried, ‘‘oh, pa: did you really 
trade Polly Popcorn away for that ugly horrid 
old horse? Oh, pa, how could you do it?’ And 


‘¢Ob, [I'd like to wring your neck,”’ she inter- 
rupted ; and, really, she looked capable of it. 

‘‘Is it possible,” I said, making for the open 
window, ‘that such a murderous impulse—’’ 

‘Do not be so absurd,’ she interrupted, 
‘¢You have some little sense, I think— 
Beaman. Ah, if I were only 
& man.” 

‘¢What would you do, ma petite cousine 2’ 

‘‘Work,"’ she answered, energetically, with a 
fine tragedy-air. ‘I'd be ambitious; I'd never 


to all my uncle’s explanations, she had but the; rest content with being a poor gentleman, a mere 


one answer: ‘“‘How could you do it? It’s too 
bad—too bad !’’ 


These scenes often occurred. Now, I am a 


‘nobody,’ all my days.” 
‘But I do work, Georgina; head-work.”’ 
‘‘ Nonsense; that’s nothing,’’ with fine wom- 


good-natured man—indeed, I think I may say a} anly contempt for what the dear things know 
very good-natured man. You may imagine how nothing about. “1 can do that while I work with 
painful, therefore, all this was to me; and, thougb {; my hands. And besides, how much thought does 
I looked over the top of Georgina’s head, and it require to manage an estate like yours—only a 
pretended not to hear, it was hard to remain ; thousand acres, I believe?” sarcastically. ‘If it 
placid and amiable. It was especially so when } were a principality, now, you might talk. Ah, 
her remarks were aimed at me, as was often the: yes, I know how you do—you and pa, and all 
case. The positiveness and freedom with which ; the rest of ’em. You ride here, there, and every- 
she commented on my manners, morals, and where, looking at horses, and talking of some 
general conduct in life—well, somehow, as I; election, or other folly ; and you call that attend- 
remarked before, I didn't much enjoy it. ing to business. You read newspapers and such 
‘Really,’ said my uncle, one day, “really, } stuff; you lie on the sofa, and smoke, and smoke, 
Georgina disturbs me very much. She's always; and smoke. Yes, sir, that’s the work you men 
asking questions, and—and giving her ideas on ;} do; 80 what's is to become of us poor women ?”’ 
various suhjects—often when she knows nothing ‘Get married,” said I. 
about them: my nerves are quite shattered with ‘Indeed ! and who am I to marry, sir, pray ?’’ 
it all.” she replied, sharply. 
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“Me,” said I. fat creature,’’ and she turned her back on me 
‘¢ You?” remarked Georgina, tossing her head. ; without more ado. 

«And with your nose?” I smoked. What could I say; after that? 

This shaft struck me in a tender spot. my That evening, in the peaceful calm of my 





nose? What was there about this feature to make } sitting-room at Stony Lonesome, I was thinking 
its owner blush? It is not very big, nor yet of Georgina. This was no unusual thing for me 
absurdly little, and as far as I can see for myself ; todo. But on this occasion I was thinking that 
it does not turn aggressively either up or down; ; my cousin Georgina had missed her vocation. 
but it is a slightly demoralized nose; it entrenches ; ‘* She ought to have been manager of an institu- 
perceptibly upon my upper lip; indecision lurks ; tion for reformed criminals,’ I said. ‘She is 
in every curve; there is a suggestion of ‘I-can’t- { always preaching at a fellow, and hammering 
make-up-my-mind-about-it, which I claim is {away at what she thinks his faults. I don’t 
nature's libel on my character. I don't deny } want to act the part of a reformed criminal. 
that I am sensitive on the subject. But, on the whole, however, I want a wife, and 
‘‘Believe me, Georgina,’ I said. ‘I feel my ; no other young lady will suit me as well as Geor- 
unworthiness. I was only thinking that the (gina.’’ Then I reflected that ‘all is fair in love 
unfortunate family-traits, on which you often | and war,’’ and decided on my stratagem. 
enlarge, had better be confined as far as possible; So. a few evenings after, when I paid my next 
to—nahem !—to the family.’ visit to Ramshackle Hall, and Georgina, as usual, 
‘You are very thoughtful—very,” said she, : tendered me a cigar, after bringing one to her 
stifiy; ‘‘more so than I gave you credit for. I; father, I shook my head in refusal. ‘I shall 
thank you very much, sir, for your self-denying ‘ never,’’ I said, ‘smoke again.’’ As I spoke, I 
offer; but-—I am not quite a goose, though I don’t ; handed her the little crimson embroidered cigar- 


deny that I am a woman.” case which she had given me a year before, on 
‘You cannot deny it,’’ I said. my birthday. ‘I'll not use it in future,’’ I said ; 
‘¢] don't want to deny it,’’ said she. ‘‘give it to some unreclaimable slave to that 
‘Don’t you?” said I. ‘Well, you know you } wretched soul-ensnaring habit, or put it to a 
couldn’t, if you did want to.” more innocent service.”’ 
‘*T can,’’ said Georgina, and she began to cry, She took it without a word, while my uncle, 
as if in pure contradiction. feeling perhaps out of place in such virtuous 


I smoked. Presently I said: ‘But what would ¢ company, rose, with a whistle, and left us alone. 
you advise me to do—how begin the reformation ‘‘Yes, Georgina,” I said: ‘‘ how can I express 
you desire? Tell me, cousin.”’ the gratitude I feel when I think that I owe my 

‘Ah, if I thought you were in earnest,’ she } present state of mind to you?” 
replied, “if I thought you would really listen to She looked at me rather suspiciously. I re- 
what I say,’’ and she took her seat a little nearer. {turned her gaze with a gravity becoming the 
‘*s Now let me tell what I would do in your place. ‘ occasion. Her countenance cleared. 

I'd sell Stony Lonesome. ‘Twill be sad, I know ‘‘ Dearest George, you are very good to say 
—the dear old place—but it would be best. Then ; so,"’ she answered, and sat down quite close to 
I'd goaway. Tothe West Indices, perhaps, or— me, her eyes full of tears. 

or Patagonia—or wherever people make large for- I never felt so mean before in my life. 
tunes. I'd stay till I could come back a rich man ‘““Tt was you and this blessed book,’’ I said; 
—‘somebody,’ you know. Just think of it.”’ ‘‘both together were too much for me.’’ Where- 

«But I’m pretty comfortable as [ am.” with I showed her the book in question, which 

‘‘Comfortable? Oh, yes, sir, you seem to be; ; I had brought with me. It was a formidable 
that’s the dreadful part of it. Comfortable, } volume, that I had found, covered thick with 
indeed! I wonder you're not ashamed to con- § dust, in the library, and on the title-page: «The 
fess it. Ignobly contented, you'd better say.” Whole Duty, State, and End of Mankind: Con- 

“ But, Georgina, how could you get along—how ! sidered from a Genteel, Moral, and Religious 
could you do without me?”’ said I. Point of View. By the Rev. Ignatius Dullard.” 

She tossed her head in silence. Georgina looked at it, and shuddered visibly. 

‘But, dearest cousin,’’ I went on, making one ‘This precious book is worth its weight in 
more appeal to her hard heart. ‘One instant, { gold, Georgina,’ I said. “It is just what you 
consider—suppose something were to happen to { will like. Shall I read you a few chapters?” 
me before the fortune was made—suppose I “ Ye-e-s; indeed, I should enjoy it above all 
died ?’’ things,’ said she, seating herself to listen with 

‘You look like dying,” sarcastically ; ‘‘a great } a resigned air. 
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Now, it was no uncommon thing for me to? patience, ‘was it not you yourself who urged 
read aloud to Georgina; and, though I often got - ‘me to take this step? And perhaps,” 1 added, 

a lecture for wasting my time, if I sciected what : /demurely, ‘it may, after all, prove to your 
aie called light and trifling reading, I had an advantage as well as mine: for Mr. Sourkrout 
idea that she enjoyed it, nevertheless. Clabberdebosh, the elegant and aristocratic Dutch- 

“The title is good,” said she, whereat I began } man—ahem !—I mean to say German gentleman, 
and read the first nineteen pages. ‘ Excellent,” to whom I have sold Stony Lonesome, may lcad 
said Georgina, when L paused at last. “1 have’ tothe solving of that question you propounded. 
enjoyed it exceedingly.’ Yet, if you will believe | the other day—about providing yourself with a 
it, she had been aetually nodding. sbusband, you know. Think. if you catch bim, 

“Georgina,” 1 snid, ‘it is my opinion that what connections—thirteen counts in the family, 
every word of this book deserves to be printed ’ I believe, and one Royal Transparency not far off 
in letters of gold.” ; —just think of it.” 

“Ah—yes. I aim so glad that you appreciate ; “Thank you, sir,’’ said Georgina, biting her 
it,” she replicd, suppressing a yawn, and trying > lip; ‘your kind consideration for me is delight- 
to assume an air of mild evjoyment. ; ful. A thousand thanks; but as for any horrid 

Tread another chapter, and it was a fearfully } jabbering Dutchman—no, indeed! If I can’t 
dull one. 1 almost went to sleep myself; and I} find a gentleman, sir, of sufficient energy and 
noticed, as I read, that Georgina moved her feet ' sense, to—to marry, I'll be an old maid forever 
about, and started convulsively every now and | before ['ll—”’ 
then. She seemed troubled with that singular > T must say I was hurt at her tone, but we were 
nervous complaint children call “the fidgets.” here interrupted by the entrance of my uncle and 

‘“‘ Beantitul—nand so good,’ she gasped, when - aunt; whereat I began reciting my plans fur the 
I pansed aguin; but sprang up in a@ hurry, be-; future: where I was going, how I expected to 
fore I could begin another chapter. ‘1 must make a fortune, if not devoured by wild animals, 
go now, dearest cousin,’ she said; ‘I hear , or blown away in a tornado, or lost on the prai- 
mamma calling me. Yes, it is indeed a most : ries, which, I remarked, were likely to catch fire 
delightful book.” late any time; how I was ready to turn my hand 

«didn't hear anybody call,’ I said. “Here ° to anyOlinge: indeed, was resolved to learn the 
—listen—just a few more pages. Must you go? ; trade of a blacksmith or carpenter—I saw Geor- 
One monent—just one word. What you said | gina wince at this—and dwelling on the risk of 
about my going awny—TI have considered it, and , hever seeing them again. 

T have resolved to adopt the plan you so kindly My uncle looked bewildered; my aunt cried a 
sugested. 1 shall go as soon as my arrangements ; little, and kissed me; the young ones protested 
can be made.” volubly against my going away; and Georgina 

“Going away?” cried Georgina, with startled ; expressed her approbation with a velemence 
emphasis, forgetting all about having heard her | really greater than was necessary. 
mother call. Then she said, recollecting herself: Two days after this, I went to make my adieux 

“Certainly—you are quite right. 1 am de- at Ramshackle Hall. I found Georgina alone. 
lighted —delighted.”” She added this with a} Georgina,” I said, with some decent agitation 
sickly smile, and then fled rather abruptly. of manner, ‘I go to-morrow morning. Alas! the 

A day or two after, I paid another call at my ; time has come to say good-hye.”’ 
uncle's. Georgina received me alone. She put her hand in mine, but said nothing. 

“My cousin,” said 1, “the die is cast: it is} ‘Dearest cousin,’’ I said, ‘if it were not for 
all settled, and I have sold Stony Lonesome.’ ; the pleasant prospect of change and travel before 

I regret. to say that this was not exactly the ‘me, I would be distressed to part from you.” 
fact: but—well, I will not stop to apologize. Still she said not a word. 

‘What, already?’ she almost screamed. ‘‘ How “Yet, wherever I go, whatever I do,”’ continued 
could you? Well, of course, it was all right; ; I, «memory will ever keep alive my gratitude to 
but you were in a great hurry.” you. If I am suecessful, I will aay to myself: 

“<sThere ix a tide in the affairs of men’,’’ ) ‘Ah, was it not her wish, in the first place, that I 
quoted I. ‘Would you have me neglect that’ should go away ?’”’ 
tide, which may lead on to fortune ?”’ ‘‘T didn't,” crled Georgina, violently jerking 

‘Louk well before you leap,’’ said she, sagely. ; her hand away from ie ‘“‘] never said [ 
“Town I did not think you would be in such , wanted you to go away." 

a hurry to leave us all.’ “What?” said I, perhaps looking the surprise 

‘My dearest cousin,’ I exclaimed, out of all , I might reasonably have felt.‘ What?’ 
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“T never said so,” she repeated. ‘I snid, if I; a fortune, all my brilliant prospects—all for the 


were in your place, Id go.” suke of your elevation and improvement. To 
Here she began to whimper, effect this object, it is necessary, however, that 


“Well, well,” I said, ‘it's the same thing, s we should see a good deal of each other—indeecd, 
after all. Yes, Pll never forget that to you I. that we should live in the same house—you 
owe the awakening from the sloth of my old life ‘understand? In short, Georgina, I think we 

‘ Will have to be married.” 

“Oh-h-h?? sobbed Georgina, vehemently. “ Yes,’ said she, in so Jowa tone that I bad 

“Good gracious,” said IT, “why these tears? “to draw her hend close to mine to hear at all. 
Are they for joy at the blessed change in my ; But you've no house for us to live in now,” 
sentiments? Believe me, I appreciate those : she added, pensively, after a while. 
pearly drops, Georgina.” ‘Bless us, no. 1 had forgotten that. How 

‘©Qh-h-h,” said she, incoherently. “I don’t ‘ unlucky that I should have acted so hastily—and 
want you to be reformed. Indeed, Pd rather { under a misapprehension, too !”’ 
you wouldn't. Oh, dou't—don't be reformed Here Georgina looked rather foolish. 
any more. Not in that way. Oh, me! oh, ine!” ‘But perhaps Mynbeer Clabberdebosh may 

‘“Grent heavens!’ and I struck an attitude) give up the property, after all; and, if so, 
of axtonishinent. “Can I believe my ears?” Georgina, will you accept the sacrifice 1 propose 

But Georgina was now crying in earnest; and, ; making? Will you go there to gain the full 
as I ain the most absurdiy soft-hearted fellow in; benefit of my society and ingtruction—eb ?”’ 
the world, L sat down and tovk her on my knee, Her reply was—well, I won’t say exactly what; 
but it was pretty favorable. 

‘And ure you sure you won't repent of the 


—my—my reformation, in fact.” 
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in a friendly way. 
‘“Ceorgina,’” I said, ‘what is the matter? 
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It's not becoming to you tocry. Tell me, do you § undertaking?’ murmured Georgina, presently. 
Want me to go away?” “T’ve such a temper, you know: Vin always 
“No,” said Georgina, wiping her eyes. finding fault.” 
“And you don’t want me to be reformed ?” “Trying to boss people, my dear,’ I said, 


“No, no,”’ decidedly ; ‘1 want you to be like} calmly. ‘ Well, there’s no telling the intluence 
you were before. "T'was all my horrid temper— } of a good example. Who knows what time and 
my finding—flinding—fault.”’ patient effort may achieve?” 

“Abem!’ said 1; “and am T to understand that About what we did and said during the next 
you have reached the conclusion that I was right ) hour or two, | find that my memory is somewhat 
in my habits, views, and conduct generally; and ¢ weak. I may have had my arm around Geor- 
that you were wrong—at least sometimes ?”’ gina’s waist; I think I kissed her—indeed, am 

“Ye-e-s,’ said Georgina. ‘almost sure that I kissed her several times—and 

“And that, instead of my being reformed by $ that I rather enjoyed it. Hang it! why should 
you, I, on the contrary, ought to have been { I be ashamed to confess that I did enjoy it, and 
making the effort towards your reformation?’ | more than anything in my whole life before? And 


“ Ye-e-s,” said Georgina, again. Ive my suspicions that Georgina did, too; and 

“It is a singular revulsion,’ said I. “Give } that she, once or twice at least—curious, wasn’t 
me a little time to realize the chanee,”’ it ?—kixsed back. 

After a little silent thought, I continued : Later on, I remarked: ‘Georgina, my dear, 


“Georgina,” 1] said, “I will accept this duty. . 1 think you may give me back that cigur-case.”’ 
I give up my desire to travel, my hope of making And she meekly returned it. 
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Trr musical raindrops flashed and fell, Then vanished the dark clouds one by one, 

Each with the chime of a wedding-bell, Bright as the ring shone the golden sun, 

His eyes sought mine, and my heart with sweet 2 Turynoise-blue were the skies again, 

.nd etrange emotion began to beat. And the flowers were studded with pearls of rain, 
Tnto his own he took my band, And I thought, as he bent devotedly, 

Fettered it with a golden band His beautiful dark head over me: 

Set with pearls of a milky hue “°Tis a symbol sweet that the sun above 

And double ruws of the turquvise blue, Smiles out uf heaven upon yur love!” 
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CHAPTER XL. ‘‘It is—it seems to be a divorce. But the 
Sera Hare had left his letters unopened in } place—how can that be?” 
the library when he came down from the Capitol ‘“‘You do not understand: I was in and out 


that night, and, after his guests had departed, he } of the Bay State long enough to satisfy its laws. 
' went into that room, richly stored with books he} It is as you see—an absolute divorce.”’ 

never expected to read, and, opening the package, Hale betook himself seriously to the paper, 
began to inform himself of its contents. Among; which consumed a long time in the reading: for 
the letters was one in a large envelope directed to } it had suggested many conflicting thoughts in his 
Mrs. Burbank Norton. This he handed to he mind, and he wanted time to arrange them. The 
lady when she came gliding into the room, as; woman, who kept her eyes on his face all the 
usual, ou some pretense of business. She took / ‘ ime, was also calling forth her best energies for 
the package, and, sweeping the train of her elab- ; action, and, when Hale looked up, her face was 
orate dinner-dress aside, as actresses do on the : bending gently downward, and the red rose that 
stage, sank into an easy-chair and tore the envel- : lay amid the lace upon her bosom, as if a cobweb 
ope, and began to read the paper it contained. {had been woven over it, rose and fell with her 

After a swift. glance, there came upon ber face agitated breathing. She was, indeed, terribly 
a look of supreme satisfaction; but that was BUP> | ‘anxious—all the more because the features she 
pressed at once, and she went on reading the | was 80 wistfully scanning did not express all the 
psper deliberately from end to end, giving no delight she bad expected. 
sign of the strain upon her nerves, that were } ‘‘] think it is a valid paper,” said Hale, at 
guarding against all manifestation of the triumph { last. ‘‘ But why have you obtained it? 1 don't 
that paper brought to her. ; quite make it out.” 

In spite of these efforts, her eyes glittered and; ‘«Can you ask. that question? Have you so 
the paper rustled in her hold, when she arose { little idea of the power that has intluenced me? 
softly, and, moving around the table, grasping ¢ Can you suppose that all you have said to me—all 
it in one hand, held the other out to Hale, who your generosity, the ardor of admiration and 
turned his eyes upon her with a questioning ‘ homage you have bestowed—has had no effect on 
look: for she held the large diamond between ‘a nature so sensitive to all noble influences as 


her fingers. “mine? Is it possible that any man could be so 
‘What?’ he said, rather impatiently. ‘Are blind to his own power, or so heedless of its 
you tired of it already ?” ‘ effects?” 


‘‘] put it on, for once, to please you; but it; This woman had wonderful ability of throwing 
was only a torment. As another man’s wife, what feeling she might possess into the artful 
I could not keep it. I could not accept the ring, : fascinations of pretense. She was really in 
beautiful as it is, after the words that came with earnest. The flood-tide of a great success had 
it, about—ahbout something that I have never. ‘set in, and she trembled with fear that it might 
allowed you to speak of during the slavery / ebb, and leave her on the shore. 
of my marriage; but now, if you put it on my | Hale saw this in her face; all the vanity and 
finger, it will indeed be an engagement-ring: for ; sensuousness of his nature responded to it. He 
I ain a free woman. There lie my emancipation- ; took up the ring, and played with it carelessly. 
papers. Would you like to examine them?” ; A struggle was going on in his heart between 

Hale took up the pnper she laid before him, {these passions and a finer intelligence of good- 
and glanced hurriedly over it, not as if he were: ness; but the enticing eyes of the woman were 
reading the contents with intelligence, but in a looking into his—a white hand fell upon that 
feverish incomplete way, while he strove to; which held the diamond with the touch of a 


gather his thoughts into action. ‘flower. For a moment his better self resisted : 
(53%) 
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but, all at once, he caught hold of the woman 
by both wrists, and drew her toward him. ing a bill of divorcement, and was ready to throw 

‘‘Are you in earnest? Have done all this for S all the force of her beauty and bright intellect 
me? Speak the honest truth now: Which is it i into his career, elated him into a state of mental 
that you love best—this, or plain Seth Hale?’’ > incapacity for serious thought. 

As he spoke, Hale dropped one of the hands 
he had taken so rudely, and held the ring up 
to the light. ‘This or me?’ he continued. 

‘‘There must be no question about that, if we are 
to be man and wife.”’ 

Mrs. Norton struggled to release herself. This 
blunt honesty shocked her. It was a rude rebuke 
to her own delicate finesse, and she felt it. These troublesome questions so perplexed the 

«Set my hand free,”’ she said, with a dash of } man that he scarcely spoke at the break fast-table 
spirit. “If you do not feel in the depths 4 the next morning, and went to the Capitol early, 


wife—that she loved him to the extent of procur- 





But a night of restless sleep brought more seri- 
ous things to his mind: obligations that must be 
regarded, and duties forced upon him by his new 
condition. How could that old mother, with all 
her Puritan strictness, be prevailed upon to accept 
a divorced woman as the step-mother of Amy? 
Would the girl herself submit to the position ? 





your own heart how worthless these things would ; though the appealing eyes of Mrs. Norton fol- 
be without you, how completely this unfortunate | lowed his movements with touching interest: for, 
passion—for I think it is so now—has influenced } among all the luxuries she craved, the romance, 
my life, it is better far that I should go out from } poetry, and exquisite idolatry of a love-passage, 
beneath your roof.” simulated or real, was to her the greatest. 

Here Mrs. Norton wrung her hands from Hale’s He had hardly left the house, however, before 
grasp, pressed them to her eyes, and absolutely Miss Clarkson announced herself. She had come 
wept. for a special purpose. Her young friend, Amy, 

Hale was touched to the heart. Gently as a} had been a little out of spirits lately, and after 
bear caresses its young, he stole his arm around } much reflection she had thought of something that 


the wrist of that sensitive creature and rested ; might brighten her up a little, and at the same | 


her head agninst the white expanse of his shirt- time be a treat to that delightful old grandmother 
bosom, as he forced the huge diamond on her? of hers. What did they all think of a trip down 
reluctant finger. This being accomplished, he ¢ the Potomac—an hour at the tomb of Washing- 
bent down and whispered : ton, and a view of the old house that he lived in? 
“Now, I reckon you won’t be so awful par-} Mrs. Hale, who had been greatly depressed by 
ticular about giving the man who is engaged to } Amy’s heavy eyes, took immediate interest in the 
marry you an honest kiss or two?’ invitation. If there was anything on earth that 
Mrs. Burbank Norton answered with a modest ; she desired to see, it was the home of that man 
and restrained movement of the lips; then broke } who, greater than greatest generals, wiser than 
away, gathered up her divorce-papers, and } wise statesmen, had planted the foundations of our 
entered her own room blushing, just as she had } nation as much by his prudence as his courage. 
done on leaving it; but there was a brilliant light ? The traditions handed down to her by women of 
in ber eyes, and an outbreak of triumph in her ; the Revolution were again enkindled in her mind, 
voice, as she threw herself on the bed in a wild : and, for once, the old lady became enthusiastic 
fit of hysterical agitation. for the excursion. 
‘Now, now,” she said, “fT am close to land,; ‘It is @ sort of compliment from the President 
and can fling my oars away.”’ to our little friend here,’’ said Miss Clarkson; 
Seth Hale went to bed, that night, engaged to ; for she became quite a favorite with him at the 
& woman who had been a stranger to him only a $ rosebud reception, and when I suggested that his 
year ago: who was, in fact, unknown to him in pleasure-yacht was yet in commission, he took the 
all the essentials of her life and character. True, ; idea at once, and placed it at my disposal; so, my 
she had opencd a new existence for him—aroused » dear, Iam making up the party, and you shall 
the latent ambition in his nature to unhealthy > be queen of it.” 
action, and had suggested such means of sensu- Amy accepted this compliment witb a languid 
ous enjoyment as he had never dreamed of on; smile. She really did not care about that or any- 
the mountain-farm, or in the rough usages of a | thing else; nothing on earth seemed capable of 
mining-district. In this way, the woman herself ; arousing her to a sense of pleasure, and Miss 
had become a part of his new career, and, slowly } Clarkson went away benevolently triumphant. 
and craftily as an adroit fisherman draws his net, She had, indeed, hJuntly made this suggestion, or 
had entangled him in her subtle fascinations. ! rather request of the President, and, being a 
The thought that this woman might become his ; woman of universal influence in society, he had 
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yielded to it, in some degree from kindly interest in < struggled out of that spasm of bodily fear into 
the fuir girl she pruposed to chaperone, but for the a stute of cold audacity. 
sull more powerful reason that Miss Clarkson,’ It was strange; but the first words that 
having expressed a wish, was sure to persist in it { escaped Ler lips were those a devout suint might 
Without regard to one refusal. Indeed, she would : have uttered. 
not have hesitated to ask Queen Victoria for the ‘*Thank God, I am alone,’ she said. 
loun of her crown, had that fabrication of jewels Saying this, she arose to her feet, drew herself 
happened to fall within the compass of her } up as if thus testing the iron in her nerves, and 
desires. moved slowly, but with a firm step, towards the 
Mrs. Burbank Norton found herself alone at ¢ Blue Room. 
the dinner-table that day. Her little mother A man, tall of stature, well built, and just on 
seldom pregented herself there. Amy had kept ; the outer verge of mid-age, stood in this a} artment 
her room, weary with heart-ache, since the { waiting, with his cyes fixed upon the doorway. 
morning, and Mrs. Hale was hovering around { The face which Mrs. Norton saw through an 
her with herb-drinks and cups of tea, which § opening in the portitre was a noble one: hair 
the poor girl drank with unusual patience, still ; that had been brightly brown had many threads 
keeping silence in regard to the nature of her{of silver in it, and the beard, which fuiled to 
illness. She was ina state of mind that would} conceal an expressive mouth, was almost white. 
have made even the most tender sympathy } There was something in those deep gray-blue eyes 
oppressive, and the presence of any other person ? 80 earnest and yearningly tender, that even this 
than her grandmother unendure5le. } woman without a heart paused for one instant. 
In addition to this, Seth Hale had sent a mes- } and caught her breath. It was the last gasp of 
sage from the House, saying that another evening- ; anything like Jove that she had ever known. 
session had been decided on; therefore he would; She pushed the portiére gently aside and went 
dine at the Capitol restaurant, and might not be in. The man came toward ber with both hands 
home much before midnight. This was an irri- } extended ; but they fell almost instantly, and he 
tating disappointment to Mrs. Norton, who had} stood motionless, gazing upon her as if in sur- 
expected that the romance and enthusiasm of : prise. 
accepted love would urge his return, overwhelmed } She was the first to speak. 
by the happiness her preference had inspired. ‘So you have come at last—but why, and what 
The programme sho had luid out for the first ; for?” 
scene of an engagement had seemed uncompleted, } At the sound of her voice, the man’s face 
and her craving appetite for adulation was but underwent a great change: some memory Was 
half appeased. Her supreme vanity demanded touched in his heart that seemed to thrill every 
homage more greedily than a queen takes it, and > nerve in his body, and his own voice came out 
just then it was withheld, and a long lonely } almost with a cry of anguish. 


evening of thought lay before her. “Why did I come? What for? Because of 
the wife I have loved so dearly through all the 


dreary absence that has separated us—because I 

CHAPTER XLI. want her with me now and forever. Oh, let me 

Mrs. Norton was brooding over her disap- ? hear, in the old sweet voice, that you find all the 

pointment almost sullenly, when a card was‘ joy in this meeting which repays me a thousand 

brought in. She took it with listless indifference § times for the toil I have gone through that your 
from the tray, and glanced at the name. Instantly $ happiness may be complete.”’ 

the blood left her lips; but she said, controlling If any thrill of emotion stirred the woman’s 
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herself: heart as she heard these words and met the 
“Show the gentleman into the Blue Room. : yearning appeal of those eyes, she gave no sign 
I will be there presently.” of it, but was otcupied with the train of her 


The servant went out. Then the womnn ! dress, which she swept aside, and coldly sented 
clasped her Lunds so tightly on the table that the ‘ herself. 
blood was forced back, and they seemed to stitfen “Sit down,’”’ she said, ‘‘and let us talk this 
into marble, as she bent her head and listened ! matter over rationally. Iam not prepared for 
to the rather heavy footsteps of a man who was ; the passionate outbursts that made our lives so 
passing up the hall. As they died away, her; stormy. No well-bred lady would consent to live 
fingers released their vise-like grip on exch ; such scenes over again. The truth is, Burbank, 
other, and they dropped apart. No very powerful ; we have both changed since you went. on this 
feeling could hold that woman long, and she! disappointing expedition. I found my youth, and 
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the beauty you seemed to thiuk go much of, fading ? Norton took it, and devoured it eagerly. 

under all the suspense you left me to. Worthless; “And you have obtained this without warning 
promises, and eternal protestations of affection »me of the infamous intention—without a legal 
that brought no fruit but empty words, were a. process of any kind?’ he said, in a voice so 
dreary substitute for the gold you were to heap . low and hoarse that the words seemed freezing 
into my lup, aud the brilliant career it was to; in his throat. 

open for me. You could hardly expect that a ‘There you mistake; everything was legally 
Woman of my taste and social aspirations would ; done. The evidence is recorded that you were 
go on Waiting till her hair was gray.” served with the proper notice.” 

‘(As I have gone on toiling, ulmost fainting, ‘« But that evidence is false.’’ 
on the only round on which I could hope to meet;  “ My lawyers obtained the evidence. I had 
your ambitious longing. Oh, my wife—my dear . nothing to do with that,” answered the woman, 
Wife—you speak coldly: your voice chills all the ; with all the craft of perjury in the smile that 
joy that was in my heart only a few minutes ago. crept across her lips. ‘You know best, if you 
You find it hard to forgive the delay and evil are able to prove that the proper person did not 
fortune that have followed me so long. But, if; serve a notice on you. It would only be your 
you knew—” interested evidence against that on record, if the 

Norton broke off suddenly. He had advanced | case could be reopened, which is impossible.’ 
toward the woman, and was about to seat himself She spoke more like a lawyer than a woman, 
on the couch by her side, when she srose with ; while Norton listened in stern wonder. 

@ quiet but cutting gesture of repulsion. “Alice,’ he said, “why have you donc this 

‘‘ Let us have an end of this, Burbank Norton; ‘ thing? Ilad you altogether ceased to love me?” 
I have no desire to repeat any phase of our; The woman bent her head for a moment, and 
unsuited union: it is a thing of the past.” lifted a finger to her lips, as if deliberating upon 

“A thing of the past?’ said the man, blanch- ; the policy of audacious truth or serpentine false- 
ing white under the pain of her words. ‘Ig3 hood. To her, time was precious. She glanced 
this the language with which you receive a long-: at the clock. Hale might not return before 
absent husband, who has taken himself out of‘ midnight, but that was uncertain. Should the 
the world, and given the best years aud strength ; House adjourn, ruin threatened her in the pos- 
of his life in order to fill your ideas of happi- | sibility of Lis immediate presence. There must 
ness ?”’ ‘ be no chance of meeting between these two men. 

‘¢ Husband, Burbank Norton? That is a title The false bloom on her cheeks was thrown out 
you have delayed assuming too long. You know in repulsive contrast by the pallor that settled 
well enough—or ought to know—that I am no- on all her features. It was a hard thing for her 
longer your wife.”’ ‘ to speak the truth at any time—a terrible effort 

‘No longer my wife?” ; with those deep eyes fastened upon her. 

Norton stood before that audacious but cowardly ; «J wonder, sometimes,’ she snid, at last, ‘if 
creature—upright, motionless, paralyzed even in the infatuation that made me seem so fond was 
speech; the whiteness that swept over his face anything more than a freak of gratitude for a 
was terrible: even she could not endure the ; handsome man, who took me out of the horrid 
blended rage and anguish in his deep-set eyes. depth of poverty, that makes me shudder now, 

‘‘No longer my wife?” he repeated, at last; | and lifted me into the warmth and comfort of his 
and the words came like the dropping of ice from own life, which was like heaven to me and mine: 
his lips. “It cannot be. Contradict yourself, ; for you were very good to us all—I never shall 
and I will forgive you—I will forgive you.” ; deny that. But, ofcourse, when I learned the 

There was such intensity of feeling in these > value and charm of my own beauty, which even 
words that the woman's craven heart recoiled : poverty could not always have concealed from 
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in affright from the cold-blooded task she had ° 


imposed on herself; but she rallied desperately. 
‘‘T will contradict nothing that I have said, 


others, and knew that it was those gifts that had 
won you to so much generosity, that feeling was 
not enough to diffuse itself throngh a whole life. 


because it is the truth. Listen: I am divorced ; Besides beauty, grace and quick intelligence have 

from you by the decree of a competent court. their claims on the splendor and luxuries of the 

If you doubt it, read that.”’ , world; and gratitude, love, or whatever you may 
As she said this, Mrs. Norton’s hand was - call it, could hardly be expected to hold out, when 

scarching the folds of her dress, and drew forth ; so many of these things were denied to me.” 

the paper that Seth Hale had read the night! «Denied? Woman, woman, was ever a dollar 

before. af mine withheld from you, until the last cent 
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had been expended in the gratification of your 
pleasures? Since then, have I not given all 
the force and energies of my life to the clamors 
of your ambition? Have I not buried myself in 
the wililerness—scraped for gold in the placers, 
on my hands and knees, that you might spend it 
—climbed mountains and cleaved rocks that gave 
back only bitter disappointment. always in search 


of that which might bring me back to you?’ 


‘‘As you have come, no doubt, laden with 


promises and new projects, full of grand schemes } 


that end in nothing.” 

‘‘Alice, Alice, have you ne feeling? Is all the 
love you once seemed to feel for me swallowed up 
in this greed for wealth ?”’ 

There was dead silence in that room during 
one long minute; then the woman darted a look 
at the clock, and spoke: 

‘‘The best answer that I can give you is this, 
Burbank Norton: I am aot only divorced from 
you, but engaged to marry another man.” 

‘«Engaged to marry another man ?”’ 

‘If you have failed to give me such things as 
these, or this, others have stood ready to supply 
them, without taunting me with their shiftless 
failures.”’ 

As the woman snid this, she swept her hand 
around the room, taking in all its rare appoint- 
ments: then, holding it out to him, pointed to the 
ring upon her finger, with the other hand. 

“It is my engagement-ring,”’ she said. ‘Now 
leave me.”’ 

All at once a calm, hike that of death, fell upon 
the passions of that strong man. A sickening 
faintness of contempt came over him. 

‘‘Will it please you to give me that happy 
man’s name ?’’ 

‘‘That you may avenge yourself?’ she asked, 
beginning to tremble. 

“Qh, no; but I need not ask. These things 
belong to Scth Hale, the generous friend to whom 
you made mea debtor. Before I go, that must 
be attended to.”’ 

From an inner pocket of his coat, Norton drew 
& memorandum-book, and selected a paper from 
it. 

‘““What is it? 
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Why do you attempt to serve < of character. 


the room. As he was going down the hall, Mrs. 
Hale happened to be upon the stairs, and, recog- 
nizing the man who had been her kind traveling- 
companion, went hurriedly after him. 

‘* My dear sir—my kind friend, how could you 
come to this house without giving me a chance to 
thank you? I don’t begin to know how I should 
have got along, if it hadn't been for the care 
you took of me on that railroad to York. If I 
were to live a thousand years, I never could 
forget it.”’ 

Norton had left the person who had been his 
wife, so cruelly stung by the wrong she had done 
him, so wounded in all the affections of a gener- 
ous nature, that it would not have been strange 
if he retained no power of comprehending the 
things that surrounded him; but such was bis 
habit of kindness, so self-forgetful was he when 
the feelings of others were concerned, that the 
honest pleasure this old lady found in recognizing 
him checked the tumult of feeling that raged 
within him, and he accepted her hand kindly. 

‘It is friendly in you to remember me,” he 
said; ‘but I did not know that your journey 
would end in Washington.” 

** Well, as like as not, I did not mention it, not 
wanting to seem boastful that my eon was a 
member of Congress; but he is, and I am glad 
to see you in his house.”’ 

Mrs. Hale felt her hand drop suddenly, and 
the man turned toward the door. 

«You will call again?’’ she said. “TI shall be 
so pleased to have you and Seth friendly.’ 

Norton checked his first impulse, turned back, 
and took her hand again. 

‘‘Whether I am able to call or not, you will 
always be remembered with kindness,”’ he said, 
curbing the passion her innocent words had 
rekindled, with an effort that made him shake 
from head to foot. He spoke with the gentleness 
of a child, that she might feel no touch of the 


‘ bitter struggle that was going on within him. 


In the same kindly voice he said ‘‘ Good-night,”’ 
and went his way. 

Let none suppose that this noble self-constraint 
found its force in pride or in any other fault 
When we fold up our sorrows 


papers on me?’ questioned the woman, drawing ; that others may not suffer in sharing them, the 


back. 

‘‘It isa blank check, signed with my name— 
only that the man you are about to marry can fill 
it up to the full amount he has expended on my 
wife. The price of that infamous bauble may be 
included. I shall not cavil at the amount. You 


best traits known to humanity prompt the effort. 
These traits are hard to find; but they do exist, 
both in men and women, oftener than we dream 
of, and Burbank Norton was one of them. It 
does seem cruclly unjust, that the generosity of 
such men should be so often lavished on creatures 


will find it rather pleasanter that one husband 3 of the earth, who accept it as swine trample on 


should not be in debt to the other.” 
Saying this, Norton bowed and walked out of ! 


the corn that feeds them. 
When Mrs. Hale went upstairs again, she 
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found that timid creature, known as Mrs. Nor- 
ton’s mother, hovering on the upper step. 

‘‘You have seen him? You know him? I 
wanted to call out, while you were shaking hands, 
' and ask him to come back. It is so herd to see 
him go away looking like that, with no kind word 
for me.”’ 

‘‘Whom are you speaking of?’ questioned Mrs. 
Hale, who was not without a small share of New 
England curiosity. 

“Whom? Of course you know. I should not 
have dared to talk with him so sociably myself— 
though he is my son-in-law, and the best friend 
I ever had. I only saw him for one minute, the 
other evening, when you were all at supper; and 
he would not goin, when so many people were 
around, but just wanted one look at her face 
unknown to anyone: so [ let him into the con- 
servatory, where he could look through the glass 
doors. I wish you could have seen him when he 
came out. It seemed as if he couldn’t stand it, 
when I told him it might be after midnight before 
the company went away. He made me promise 
not to tell a human creature about his being there, 
t.21 I saw him again. That promise was awful 
hard to keep, when my son came to me, after the 
company had gone—for he suspicioned some- 
thing—and would search through the conserva- 
tory for a face that seemed to him like Burbank 
Norton’s. I have not seen Luther since. Now 
I must tell him that it was. But, oh, Mrs. Hale, 
why did Burbank Norton go away so soon, and 
why was he so pale?” 

The little woman was in a flurry of nervous 
excitement, and piled words on words in a patter- 
ing torrent, that would have bewildered a less 
regular person than the old lady she had waylaid. 

Mrs. Hale's quick sympathies were interested. 

‘‘Come in here,’’ she said, “and tell me all 
about it. The gentleman you call Burbank Nor- 
ton was very kind to me once—” 

‘He is very kind to everyone: I ought to know. 
I and my daughter, who might have been work- 
ing for her own living now, but for the love he 
gave her, which took both me and Luther in for 
her sake.. But she has sent him away. It isn’t 
an hour since he entered the house. She is alone. 
She has seen him. Qh, tell me something about 
it.” 

‘‘Sit down—do sit down,”’ said the old lady, 
closing the door. ‘‘I have nothing to tell you 
about; but it seems to me as if I might befriend 
you a little, if you told me all that troubles 
you.” 

‘Oh, if I could—#f I could; but she is my own 
child. Still, you are wise and kind. You might 


things, e0o—nothing that I say ever does any good, 
but she might listen to you. Is the doer locked, 
and no curtains to listen behind? When people 
have a heart-ache and are terribly tempted, they 
do such things, knowing all the time how mean it 
is. I have done it, but only for her good. Now 
Iam going to trust you as I would a priest at 
confessional—if I were ever permitted to go to 
one. It will seem almost like it.’’ 

Mrs. Hale tried the lock of her door, drew a 
chair close to her visitor, and for some time the 
voice of the agitated little woman seemed to fill 
the room with broken whispers. 





CHAPTER XLII. 

Jr was well for that woman in the Blue Room 
that Burbank Norton left the house as he did: 
for scarcely had he gone, when Seth Hale came 
in. He was a man of prompt action at all times, 
and, having once committed himself to a thing, 
did not easily cast it from his thoughts. Besides, 
the restlessness natural to his position harassed 
him, and he resolved to settle all his doubts and 
difficulties by facing them at once. 

He found Mrs. Norton in the Blue Room, as 
Norton had left her, inwardly disturbed ; but she 
met him half-way, with a smile of welcome on her 
lips. 

‘‘Ah, I thought you would come. It has been 
so lonely here,”’ she said. ‘I have been think- 
ing of so many pleasant ways of life that two 
persons who love each other can enjoy—” 

Seth Hale took both the hands held out to him, 
and looked at her earnestly. In spite of her 
beauty, his really honest nature was not entirely 
satisfied. 

‘« But do we love each other?’’ he said, draw- 
ing her forward, and seating himself. ‘I some- 
times think there is a good deal of nonsense in 
all this sweet talk of caring for me. Now let us 
be downright honest with each other. I haven't 
made much fuss about my feelings, but they are 
genuine, what there is of them. But now sup- 
pose I hadn’t a dollar in the world, or suppose I 
had spent more than half I have got, would you 
be jus} as eager to spend your life with me as you 
are now?’ 

Mrs. Norton permitted her eyes to fill with 
tears, before she lifted them to that earnest face. 
Then they met his, mournful with pathetic 
reproach, and her voice was more touching 
still: 

“Qh, Seth Hale, if you can ask that question, 
we had better part here, and at once.’’ 

‘‘Not if you love me for myself alone,’’ the 
man answered, with honest warmth. ‘I only 


give her advice. She is so proud, so fond of nice } want to be certain on that point.”’ 
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Just that, and nothing more. The millions 
men talk about so much were all left to her by 
my brother’s will. I only hold it in trust by a 


‘‘But how can I convince you? There is no 
sacrifice left for me to make. The belief that I 
had inspired your love has led me through all 
the horrors of a divorce-court—bas led me to} power-of-attorney, which she has a right, at any 
accept obligations which the man I have repudi- } time, to withdraw.” 
ated has been honorable enough to: discharge. } Seth Hale stopped suddenly, in dismay; for 
This paper reached me to-night. That man, even } ’ Mrs. Norton seemed to have withered up under 
now, has honor enough to save me from a grind- | his words, and eat there staring at him white as 
ing debt to the person who can doubt my disin- ; { marble. 
terestedness.”’ Hale was frightened. 

‘What is this?’ exclaimed Hale, examining the ‘‘Are you ill? Are you so much disappointed ?”’ 
check. ‘‘Made out for me, and bearing that ; he said, taking her iz his arms. 
man’s signature? No, madam: if you say the; She broke away from him, and a flash of rage 
truth regarding your motives for this divorce, I and words came from her white lips like a hiss: 
have done your former husband wrong enough, } ‘Disappointed? Oh, no. How shouid I be, 
without taking his money. Keep the thing, if} loving you so?” 
you can find it in your conscience. I will Hale did not understand the sarcasm: He 
have no share in it, now or ever.’ ’ went on, innocently: 

Hale snatched a pen from the table, dashed his; ‘‘ But, after all that I have said, it is just the 
name across the check, and offered it to her. She; same. The old lady is free-hearted as the air. 
made a passionate gesture of refusal, and shud- I have only to ask ber, and she will divide with 











dered back into her seat. me now, and keep the rest for Amy. In fuct, 
‘No, no; I would rather touch a viper,’’ she { she has no idea of ber own riches, not having 
interrupted. arithmetic enough to count ther.”’ 
These words came in sobs through the hand-{ These last words arrested the scorn on the 


kerchief pressed to the woman’s face, as she sat | woman’s lips, and she settled back to her former 
writhing to and fro among hor cushions. Hale : position, Janguidly inviting the caress she had 
was deeply moved, and flung the check behind { just rejected. , 
the fender. “The dear old Indy! I have always thought 
‘‘Let it burn there,” he said. ‘You are: her the most disinterested creature alive,” she 
right. After your separation, it was an insult | murmured. 
to send it.”’ { «Yes, when I can once get my arm about her 
‘That is nothing—nothing at all, compared to} neck, she is willing to give up anything I 
the doubt you are casting on my lovo for you. } want.”’ 


Love? Oh, Hale, Hale: it was not love, but} ‘‘Had you not better see her now? In justice, 
idolatry.”’ , she ought to be the first person informed of our 


Hale sat down close to the distressed creature, ‘ engagement.”’ 
and took hold of the handkerchief by its lace; Seth Hale arose and rang the bell. 
border with an awkward attempt to wipo those ‘If my, mother is still up, ask her if she will 
tear-laden eyes with the tender devotedness his ; step down here for a minute or two,’’ he said, 
situation required; but she pressed it more con- } when the servant appeared. 
vulsively to her face. Directly after, Mrs. Hale came into the room, 
‘«There, there!’ he said. ‘IT only wanted to very stately and reserved, as she always was in 
know. It is very important that I should know, the presence of Mrs. Norton. The latter arose, 
before I consult the old lady upstairs.”’ t with o pretty affectation of reverence, and, going 
Mrs. Norton had been holding her handkerchief } forward, wound one arm softly around the old 
to her eyes, and pretending to sob. She now; woman’s unbending neck, and held up her lips 
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dropped it to her lap. ‘to be kissed. But, meeting no response, she 
‘Consult the old lady upstairs? What has { turned a grieved look on Hale. ‘ You must plead 
ehe to do with us? Are you not of age?” for me with this dear mother,’’ she said, and sat 


‘‘What has she to do with us? A good deal, I } down among her cushions, sighing heavily. 
should reckon,” said Hale; ‘for, excepting the} Full of generous sympathy, Hale turned to his 
money I have been spending on this house and mother, saying: 
things, with a little of my own that is left, we ‘¢When I tell you, mother, that I am engaged 
shall have nothing but my salary as a Congress- } to make this lady my wife, you will not, if it is 
man to keep it up on.” only out of love for your son, refuse to accept her, 

‘« Your salary as a Congressman f”’ with all kindness, into our family.’’ 
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Mrs. Hale seated herself with grave delibera-} Hale wheeled around, and gave Mrs. Norton a 
tion. ' searching look. Her head wag thrown back a 

‘‘ My dear son,” she said, ‘‘ you are of es: T ¢ little, her lips were set firmly together, and ber 
have no right to say whom you shall choose for a eycs gleamed, as she regarded the old lady from 
second wife. But no woman, who marries you under their half-closed lids. A single minute 
while a man who has been her husband is living, ; had been enough for these signals of preparation. 
can ever darken the doors of the homestead, or ; Then she spoke: 
call herself Amy's mother.’’ ‘« It is true that wretched man is in ns Wesuingiok: 

‘“‘T know, I know,’’ Seth broke in, impatiently. § I have seen him here in this room, where he fell 
“Amy will no doubt have the same prejudice { upon his knees, and implored me to renew the mar- 
against & mother so near her own age, and ao riage-ties from which the laws have set me free. 
every way calculated to win admiration. Indeed, There was not an argument pvssible to invent that 

} 





I think an attempt at anything of that kind ; bedid not urge. He was rich, he said, and could 
would be absurd. As to the homestead, we need ¢ buy out the man I had preferred to him, three 
not urge that point at all. The mountain-air / times over, and still have an independence left. 
would be too severe for a pereon of her delicate § Ile promised me jewels such ag queens wear, and 
constitution. We have talked that over, and our } a home with which this place could hold no com- 
wishes will not clash with yours. Amy will her- parison. His pleadings were enough to break one’s 
self marry before long, Mrs. Norton is inclined to ; heart, if that heart had been mine to give; but it 
think, and in a way I shall not disapprove: for { was not. It seems that I have bestowed it on un 
it will only link the two families closer together. ; almost penniless man. Butcven so: I should have 
Now this seems the best time for you to consider ; given him the same answer—must have donc 50, 
her interest and mine.”’ unless I wished to perjure my soul.’’ 

‘<T have told Amy that the homestead shall be? No acting could be finer. Even the stern old 
deeded to her husband, whenever she is married,”’ § mother was moved. 
said his mother. ‘If there is much of anything Hale gave a look of triumphant reproach at the 
else that I have a right to give, you are my only ; old Indy. 
son, aud there is nothing more to be said about that. «It is true, every word of it,’’ he said. + The 
Haven't I given you a quit-claim for all that?” (New York journals, that have just come in, are 

Mrs. Norton drew a deep breath. Hale laughed ; full of this man Norton’s enormous good luck. 
pleasantly. , The mines he has discovered, and in which he 

“That is just like you, mother. I do think you ; still retains a half-interest, have already heen 
would sign away the dearest thing you have, say purchased for a sum that more than cevers all the 





Jacob, without asking a reason for it.” —, ‘ fortune I could give her, even if every cent you 
The old lady shook her head. i own were mine.” 
‘*No, no; I wouldn't do that, poor fellow.”’ Mre. Norton listened, and her eyes opened 


‘Well, let us stick to business. The pa paper : ’ wide with astonishment. Why had she not known 
you did sign was a power-of-attorney, which gives : ‘this? A ery of dismay almost broke from ler. 
me the right to buy, sell, and transfer, in your ; ‘ But she restrained herself bravely. 
namo, anything you owned.” ‘‘You say this; but your mother will only 

‘Of course, I would give you and Amy any- : believe it a newspaper fiction,” she said. 
thing, everything. What else do I live for?” ; ‘But my letters from the mines to-night con- 

“‘T said, mother, only a few minutes ago, that ; firm every word of it. Norton came East to sell 
you were the most generous woman alive. There 3 out a portion of his interests. A company has 
has been money cnough taken from those mines, ’ been formed, and be has already received, in 
already, to make us among tbe richest, and it is hard cash, enough to make him one of the richest 
all yours. You can count your wealth in millions § men of the times.” 





to-day, and it is growing.” A sharp cry, like that of some wounded animal, 
The old lady shook her head in grave bewilder- { interrupted him. Mrs. Norton had started to her 
ment, feet, and was clenching his arm with both hands. 


‘‘T only ask a portion of it, a fair “Ig this thing true ?—is it truc?”’ 
portion, being your heir aad only son. But it ‘‘As gospel,” answered Seth Hale, looking 
would be hardly just to this lady, if I married / down npon that evil and cager face in wonder. 
her without some arrangement of that kind.” ; ‘And you have kept this from ine? You dared 
‘If you married this lady? Why, Scth Hale, to keep it from me?” she cried. ‘‘Oh, you vile 
she has a hushand already. I saw him, an hour; cheat! Oh, how I hate you.” 


: 


ago, in this house.”’ <« The woman quivered all over: late—intense 
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hate—did indeed blanch her face and writhe ? But you never could help forgiving me, and sonme- 
her limbs. She stood one moment dumb, as if ! times I have taxed your love very hard. To-night, 
trying to comprehend the blow that had been : for instamee, when I talked about being enzaged 
dealt Ler, then fell in a dead faint on the couch. ; to that man, I was only trying to make you 
Seth Hale stood gazing on the prostrate woman, ‘ jealous.”’ 
the look of alarm, that had at first bespoke his} Still he stood immovable. He was looking 
distress, slowly changing. He was eee to: . down at her, not calmly, but with a sort of grave 
realize the truth. wonder, as if he had never seen her before. She 
“My son,” said the old lady, “‘my dear son, ;} crept closer to him, still on her knees, and 
you had better leave me to bring her to. Don't } } attempted to take his hand. Marble seemed more 





you think 80?” likely to yield to her touch than the fingers she 
A look that was almost comical was fast chas- } clasped. Still she held to them, and went on, 
ing the dismay from Seth Hale's face. desperately : 


‘‘ Look here, mother,’’ he said: ‘I don’t know ‘¢ Burbank, Burbank, won’t you speak to me ?’’ 
what you think about this; but it’s my opinion “JT have nothing to say, madam,” he said. 
that your son, Seth Hale, M. C., has been on the} sternly. ‘The wrongs you have done me dwarf 
edge of making himself about the darndest fool } words into nothing. I only wonder that you can 
on this side of all creation.”’ think them of any avail.” 

Having delivered himself, he coolly took his “Wrongs? -Oh, yes, I admit that divorce was 
brond-brimmed hat from the table, end walked } wrong. But I do such wild things, you know. 
out of the room. It is my way. But, if you remember, I always 

Mrs. Hale, forgetting all her causes for dislike, } take them back, and ten minutes will settle this. 
in the prompt sympathy of her sex for one in } See, Burbank, I am here, free as ¥ was the day 
distress, hurried to her chamber, and came back ) you married me—free to become your wife again 
armed with a palm-leaf fan and a camphor-} within an hour.” 
bottle. But, to her astonishment, Mrs. Norton} Norton wrung his hand suddenly from her 
wus not in the room. Later that night, a lady; clasp, and drew back. 
entercd one of the Washington hotels, with a ‘‘There is no power on earth,” he said, more 
large shawl almost entirely covering her dress, } sternly than ever, ‘‘that can force or persuade 
and a veil of some dark color gathered over her } me to recognize you as my wife—no, not for a 
bonnet, and, after asking a careless question or single moment.’’ As he said this, he turned 
two of the servants she happened to meet, she} and left the room. - 
opened the door of a room in which Burbank} The woman sprang to her feet, and made a 
Norton was busy drawing the straps of a leathern } desperate effort to follow him; but, when she 
traveling-trunk with the stern vigor of a man} reached the corridor, he was out of sight. 
who fecls compelled to exhaust himself with some She went back, therefore, to Seth Hale’s resi- 
unnecessary physical effort. dence. When she reached it, the hall and lower 

His foot was pressed agninst the trunk, when ; roots were still lighted, and she passed through 
this woman appeared. It fell to the floor, and § them swiftly into the Blue Room. There she fell 
he stood up motionless, gazing’ upon her. down upon the couch in a heap, and lay panting 

She came close to him, holding out her hands. ; for breath, under her shawl. All at once she 

‘‘Oh, Burbank, Burbank,” she eried, ‘ what} started up, put a hand to each temple, and looked 
have I done? Will you, can you forgive me?? around wildly. She moved forward hesitatingly, 
I was jealous, felt dreadfully neglected, was ; dreading a disappointment, but with fire in her 
almost crazy, or I never should have applied for | haggard eyes. The flames on the hearth had 
that horrible divorce. Now, after seeing you— 3} burned low all the evening: their last twinkling 
after looking once more into those dear eyes, all } rays were now dying on the brass Ince-work of the 
thnt I have done seems like a horrible dream. { fender. She bent over it, searched the hearth to 
It was only that, do believe it—and the surprise, ; the very edge of the ashes with her fingers, hold- 
the hurry—” ing her breath all the time. All at once, some- 

The man did not speak. He stood there firm } thing between a sob and a cry broke from her, 
and unmoved. As a Inst resort, the woman } and she stood erect, with a crumpled bit of paper 
threw off her veil, and gave her fnce to his view. } in her hand. It was Burbank Norton’s check. 


It was a white anxious face, really full of pas-} The woman broke into a fit of hysterical cry- 
sionate entreaty. But he was still unmoved. She} ing, then began to laugh through her tears, as 
saw this, and sank to her knees. she smoothed the slip of paper on her knee and 


‘‘You are right to be angry. I know that. ; read the names again and again, ae if they might 
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yet escape her. After awhile, when certainty } puzzled in the same way. But there really was 

had steadied her nerves, she took up a pen. nothing in it—only a miserable entanglement. 
Nothing was wanting but the filling up of an; That woman, Norton, dragged' my pet into it, 

amount. This, as we have seen, Norton had gener- } when she thought her a great heiress. The girl's 

ously left to be decided by his creditor. She took { heart was never in it—never.”’ 

up a@ pen, and wrote in a large amount. Then} ‘And it is broken off, you say?’ 

she went up to her room, with the check in her? ‘TI tell you there never was anything in it, 

bosom, over which she folded both bands, ponder- { except a romantic sense of honor, that, with a 





ing on the next step she should take in life. . girl like Amy, is binding as love itself. The 
poor young fellow told te this, and blamed him- 
CHAPTER XLIII. self for having taken advantage of her inexperi- 


Tur President’s yacht lay at her moormgs ; ence. She had never loved him—never could love 
with her flag up. Miss Clarkson’s party were‘ him. Something happened to convince him of 
arriving in gay groups, laughing and chatting ; that, and, like a magnanimous fellow as he is, 
pleasantly, as they flitted up the starboard gang- Moulthrop set her free. It almost broke his 
way, where they were received by the command- heart; but he did it.”’ 
ing officer with a cordial grace of manner that ‘‘You seem to have been in his confidence,” 
could not have been surpassed had the Chief { said Maxwell, smiling. | 
of the nation himself done the honors of his ‘‘] was in his confidence from the first, and 
pleasure-craft. Indeed, the cordial smile on that ‘ helped him on to the best of my ability; but it 
handsome blonde face was more expressive of ; was of no use—she never loved him. I wish she 
hospitality than the most eloquent welcoming of ; had: for then we should not have lost ler just 
less warm-hearted men. as she is developing into one of the finest girls we 

Carriage after carriage unloaded itself; group ‘ have in society.” oi - 2 
after group fluttered up that gangway, and, Miss Clarkson said all this with careless 
directly, the deck was aglow with shifting : rapidity, but in a swift undertone, that seemed 





4 





rich colors, and gushes of sweet bedinage and ; confidential as a dawning flirtation. . Then, in a 
merry laughter rang up the Potomac as the ; much louder voice, she said: 
preity sleam-yacht headed down-stream. “Never mind. Let us go and enjoy our 

The last person who boarded the yacht was ; selves.’’ . 

Hugh Maxwell. When he saw Amy Hale and They went into the crowd on deck, where Miss 
her grandmother, he halted, and seemed about to } Clarkson’s voice was heard everywhere; and 
turn back; but the young commander spoke to } Maxwell walked about in quiet silence, after 
him that moment, and held bim in conversation > shaking hands with Mrs. Hale, and bowing 
so long that the yacht cast off, and he lost the } gravely to Amy, who turned pale at his approach, 
opportunity of leaving it, had he in reality } and moved away with tears so near to her eyes 
wished to do it. 7 that she was afraid to lift them. 

Miss Clarkson saw this. with a mischievous} Thus alone, and given up to an unconquerable 
twinkle of the eyes, and went up to him in her $ sadness, she watched the winter scenery on the 
usual cheery fashion. river-banks, where the rich coloring of autumn 

‘You were very kind to come, after my harum- $ had given way to sear tints of brown upon the 
scarum way of inviting you,'’ she said. ‘Only ; fields, and trees so lately laden down with gor- 
think—it is a farewell trip: for my beautiful pet ‘ geous foliage stood out.in the landscape with 
yonder, and the dear old grandmother, are about ; every gnarled bough and twig defined on the 
to shake the dust of Washington from their; background of the sky, like some exquisitely- 
skirts, and flee back to the mountains.”’ wrought engraving. Down where that grim fort 

Hugh Maxwell was not o man to reveal his; loomed grandly over the river it guarded, and 
feelings, but the color did mount to his temples; the slumberous old city of Alexandria.lay ns it 
an instant: then he listened, smilingly, as Miss ; had fallen asleep almost a century ago, the boat 
Clarkson went on: went on ploughing merrily down-stream, and 

‘That bonanza-lion, Burbank Norton, has; leaving a ripple of talk and laughter behind it 
played the mischief with all our arrangements. { merry as the song and chatter of birds. 

He has gone off and taken my pet admiration, A hush of reverence, as they drew up to Mount 
Luther Moulthrop, with him. It seems that } Vernon, fell upon the noisy crowd, and no one 
neither of them are ever coming East again.’’ { spoke above a whisper. Amy still kept close to 

‘Are yeu sure of that?’’ said Maxwell. her grandmother, until they went ashore with 
. “Ah, I sce what you are thinking of. I was} the rest, up to that solitary tomb, before which 
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the old woman stood like the chief mourner at a 
funeral, while the younger members of the party 
fluttered around the sacred spot, picking up 
pebbles as souvenirs, and whispering comments 
on the loneliness of the place. 

At length the party went toward the house, 
which, to a thoughtful person, seems more sadly 
associated than the tomb itself: for in that the 
great man sleeps; but in this almost deserted 
building he lived and leved. : 

Directly, those silent chambers were fall of 
eager young people, now broken loose from 
the thraldom of awe that had held them silent 
at the tomb. They handled the ponderous old 
key of the Bastile. with their dainty bands; 
touched the tangled wires of the old spinet; 
and whispered comments on the imitation bed- 
stead, standing in the desolate chamber in which 
Washington died. 

Then they wandered over the garden, and, at 
last, a little weary, and exhausted with sad 
reminiscences, went down to the boat, like people 
returning from a faneral. 

Then came the reaction so natural to youtb. 
The boat had scarcely headed itself up-stream, 
when all the gayety, suppressed by those solemn 
associations, broke forth again. The company 
scattered itself in groups around the deck, now 
aud then easting anxious glances toward the 
President’s saloon, from which came the welcome 
sounds of a feast of some kind in preparation ; 
and, when the commander gave the signal, by 
leading Amy Hale to the head of the table, the 
hungry and rejoicing crowd followed, without 
regard to ceremony. 

The table was directly surrounded by young 
people. The saloon, being on a level with the 
deck, commanded a fine view of the scenery on 
each bank of the river. The bright gleams and 
flashes of sunshine, that came up from the foam 
in track of the boat and the broad surface of the 
water, were only subdued into e pleasanter light 
by the draperies around. 

Miss Clarkson, perhaps, was the only person 
in that merry company who observed that Amy 
Hale spoke but little, though seated by one of 
the brightest and most genial men of the party. 
The kind-hearted woman also saw that Hugh 
Maxwell had placed himself next to Mrs. Hale, 
and was conversing with her earnestly, as if 
unmindful of the flashes of wit around, or the 
merry peals of laughter. 

It was after sunset when this panty broke up, 
and distributed itself upon the deck again, this 
time in couples rather than groups. 


moon was up, and shedding broad rivulets of 
silver across the river, and the stillness of gath- 
ering night was all around her; even the sound 
of subdued merriment came but faintly from the 
tired company aft. - 

“Amy ?’ 

The girl started and looked up. 

‘‘Have you and I become so angry that we 
cannot speak to each other?’”? Hugh Maxwell 
seated himself by Amy’s side, as he said this, 
and attempted to take her hand. 

Amy could not speak; the very effort seemed 
to choke her. But she made an effort to wring 
her hand from his clasp. 

“Your grandmother tells me that you are 
going back to the homestead. Tell me, will not 
the dear old place renind you of the time when 
we were good friends ?”’ 

‘‘Qh, do not ask me; after what I said to you 
that night, even friendship between us is impos- 
sible. You refused to forgive me then, though 
I humbled myself and called after you.” 

‘*T did not hear you, Amy.”’ 

‘‘But you never can forgive the awful things 
I said.” 

The girl's eyes were full of tears—wild with 
entreaty ; but ber face was very beautiful, as the 
moon shone down upon it. 

Maxwell leancd toward her, and pressed her 
hand a little tighter: 

‘‘Suppose you invite me to follow you into 
the mountains, and seo what can be done there, 
darling. It is rather late for chestnuting, but I 
have not yet seen a regular down-East sleigh-ride. 
Perhaps, in that region, you might become Lady 
Maxwell, and not think it a terrible hardship. 
Will you?’ 

For one instant, the girl’s hand trembled in 
his. Then her face was uplifted, till the moon- 
light fell upon it softly as it beautifies the flowers. 
I hope no one will blame Hugh Maxwell; but, in 
spite of himself, he bent down and committed the 
very offense for which he had so sternly rebuked 
himself, on the porch of the old homestead, on 
another moonlight evening in chestnut-time. 

When the Mount Vernon party broke up, that 
night, Seth Hale’s mother and daughter were 
surprised to hear that various vans and express- 
wagons had been coming and going from his resi- 
dence all day, packed with some of the most 
costly articles it had contained, and that Mrs. 
Norton and her mother had been driven to the 
station in time for the special train for New 
York; and, much to their astonishment, a leading 
journal of the morning contained the following 


Amy, who had become more than sad, wan- } announcement, which 4 reporter had received the 


dered forward and sat down quite alone. 


The 3 night before, in. a handwriting with which he 
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had become familiar through a similar confiden- 
tial correspondence with the lady whose fashion- 
able movements he had chronicled since her first 
appearance in Washington: 

‘“The fashionable world here and elsewhere 
has met a great loss in the departure of its most 
brilliant, beautiful, and peerless leader, Mrs. 
Burbank Norton, wife of the new bonanza-king, 
who is casting all our rich men into shadow by 
his millions. She left Washington this morning, 
en-route for Europe, where her husband will join 
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his immense mining-interests in the West; and 
it is much feared that they will hereafter make 
Europe their permanent residence.”’ 

A New York journal, of the day following, con- ° 
tained this announcement: 

‘(Mrs. Burbank Norton, Mrs. Hall, her maid, 
and other servants, sailed for Europe, in the 
Bothnia.”’ | | 

In this way, it came about that poor little Mrs. 
Moulthrop, the real mother of Mrs. Norton, had 
disappeared again, and Mrs. Huil reappeared in 


her, after making some arrangements regarding ; her old place as lady’s-maid. 





IN SPAIN. 





BY GERTIE V. 


MACK. 





My little sweetheart, at the play, 
Brought out a brand-new fan to-night, 
And kept it flirting, to display 
Its painted beauties to the sight: 
For there her pencil, deft and true, 
A Spanish scene had pictured well— 
So well, that, when it met my view, 
It bound me with an olden spell 


That slender girl in dusky red, 
Crowned with the beauty of the South, 
With dark mantills-shrouded head, 
Bewitching eyes, and smiling mouth— 
The lover, lingering {dly by, 
Strumming upon his light guitar— 
The old duenna, drowsing nigh, 
Dreaming of days when she was fair. 


It takes me back acroes the years 
To those sweet times in old Madrid, 
When all my boyhood's hopes and fears 
Hung on Cuarita's downcast lid. 
She liked the Americano, too. 
Aye, well enough to spend her days 
In teaching him the adage true, 
That love is sweet in ev'ry phase. 


Oh, how those red, red lips would smile, 

And how those arch black eyes would dart, 
Through lashes drooped in bashful guile, 

Their lightnings through my willing heart! 
Aud oh, that slim dark jeweled hand, 

Armed with its magic fan, whose play, 
Like some enchanter's fabled wand, 

Wafted my reason quite away ! 


*Twas merry mischief unconfeased— 

She wore the duke’s ring through it all. 
Sweet girl, I know she never guessed 

The draught to me was bitterest gall. 
She gives my memories of Madrid 

A flavor of romance, you know; 
But transient was the harm she did, 

And I forgave her long ago. 


So let her pass, though once eo dear! 
I am contented with my fate, 
And gentle little Ella here 
Is better suited for a mate. 
And yet that dream my heart beguiled. 
My look was stern and aad, she thought. 
What was it? Ah, ‘twas well, poor child, 
You could not read your lover's thought. 





MY OWN. 





BY JOHN SJOLANDER. 





I rzacn my hand in friendly grasp, 
And speak in gentle tone, 

And smile, as strangers’ hands I clasp. 
How do I to my own? 


I gently smooth the golden hair, 
By winds a-tangle blown, 

On children, strangers fresh aud fair. 
How do I to my own? 


With courteous speech and gentle mien 
Apprvach I woman's throne, 


When I in strangers’ halls am seen. 
How do I to my own? 


My God! how do I to my own, 
My darlings fond and true? 

Oh! have their hearts the wish e’er known 
That they were strangors too? 


Kind heaven! did I—can it be? 
Have I to strangers shown 

More kindlinees and courtesy, 

. Than to my loved—my own? 


